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A FISHER’S ISLAND PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


First Prize Cock at New York. “One of the best 
Colored Males ever shown.” 
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Bargains in Advertising Space 


A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 


$1.00 pays for a 40-word Breeders’ Card, 4 months. 
$2.00 pays for One inch, 3 months. 
$5.00 pays for Two inches, 4 months. 


Place Your Ad. the Eastern Poultryman for Business. 


We cultivate a fertile field, and advertisers who sow their seed therein 
wil! reap a harvest. 

Cash must accompany orders as above. 
space or longer time. 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN, Freeport, Me. 


Write for estimates on larger 


SHOWS THE HEN THAT LAID THE EGG. 


Ideal f 
Trap Nests are | 


Ideal 
Trap Nests are 
Simple and 


Reliable and 


Convenient. i Inexpensive. 
TRAP DEVICE SENT BY MAIL. 
Crowes, Frank 0. Wellcome, “Yarmouth, Me. Sgtisfasicey, 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES 


The Beauty Breed. Line bred, 
Always winners. 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES 


Best Western strain. 


COLUMBIA WYANDOTTES 


Direct from the originators. 


DARK BRAHMAS 


Extra fine. 30 years experience breeding 
show birds. 


Eggs, $2.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100. 


J. W. MORSE, Box 74, EPPING, N. H. 


10 years. 


All stock sold strictly on approval. 


ROSE AND 
SINGLE COMB 


I. REDS and BUFF LEGHORNS. 


I can offer some bargains in yearling breeding stock and have some choice young 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. My stock has won at Boston, Lewiston, Haver- 
hill, etc., and is unexcelled for vigor, health and prolificacy. If this is the kind you 
want I can suit you. 


E. T. PERKINS, 


Kennebunkport, Maine. 


PEACOCK 


KENT’S HILL, ME. 


One hundred prizes won by my birds of my breeding, in the New England States and Canada during the 
past year. Utility and fancy stock for sale at all times at fair prices. 


WOODWARD’S BARRED ROCKS 


keep at the head of the procession wherever shown; winning for me as well as my 
customers East and West. | have a few yearling hens from cockerel and pullet 
matings for sale at very low prices ( if taken soon ) considering quality. If you are 
thinking of buying, now is the time to invest. First come, first served. 


James H. Woodward, ®2* Dunstable, Mass. 
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WHITE 
WYANDOTTES 


BARRED 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


TO ADVERTISERS 


If you have not given our columns a trial, you have missed a good thing. THE 
EASTERN POULTRYMAN is paying those who patronized it in its infancy, and they are 
staying with us with new and larger contracts. We are ready to serve you as well. 


Send us your order early and secure a good position. 


2d Cockerel, Boston, 1901, 1st Cockerel, 
Boston,1goz2, head my yards, 5 firsts, 2 seconds and 
special Fitchburg, tg02, ist cockerel, 1st pullet, Boston 
1g02 On two entries, and many others. First cockerel, 
Manchester, 1g02, for salecheap. A few eggs for sale at 
$3 per 13. Orders booked now. 


JULIAN W. PHILLIPS, South Framingham, 


Mass. 


ROSE COMB 
WHITE LEGHORNS 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Brown’s 
Pedigreed White Wyandottes. 


| Have been systematically bred from the richest 
| producing blood in this country. Egg records of 
business pens average close to 200, Young stock 
now developing will reproduce their kind to the 
greatest degree. 


Cc. M. BROWN, Freeport, Maine. 
BOX 506. 


Bilious? 


Dizzy? Headache? Pain 
back of your eyes? It’s your 
liver! Use Ayer’s Pills. 
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Want your moustache or beard a 
beautiful brown or rich black? Use 


Buckingham’s Dye 


50 cts. of druggistsorR. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H 


PRES=2NT SALES, TWO MILLIONS A WEEK. 


RIPANS 


FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, Fullness after meals, Headache, 
Dizziness, Drowsiness, Flushings of Heat, 

of Appetite, Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Cold Chills, Disturbed Sleep 
Frightful Dreams and all nervous and 
Trembling Sensations. THE FIRST ONE 
WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
Every sufferer will acknowledge them to be 


W ONDERFUL 
MEDICINE 


They promptly cure Sick Headache 


For a Weak Stomach, Impaired Diges- 
tion, Disordered Liver in Men, Women or 
Children Ripans Tabules are without a 
rival and they now have the largest sale of 
any patent medicine in the world. 


WANTED 


A case of bad health that R-I-P’A'N'S will not bene- 
fit. R'l-P-A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents, 
may be had of all druggists who are willing 

to sell a low puiced medicine at a moderate profit. 

They banish pain and prolong life. 

One gives relief. Accept no substitute. 

Note the word R'I’P’A'N’s on the packet. 

Send 5 cents to Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce 
6t,, New York, for 10 samples and 1,000 testimoniais, 


The Reliable Poultry Journal Publish- 
Co., Quincy, Ill., have issued a new 
and enlarged edition of the book, ‘‘The 
Plymouth Rocks, Barred, White and 
Buff.’ The book now consists of 112 
pages 9x 12 inches, fully illustrated and 
with elegant color plates repro- 
duced from oil paintings made by the 
world’s poultry artist, PF. L. 
Sewell. The book should prove of great 
value to all breeders of Plymouth Rocks 
as it treats of their practical qualities; 
the standard requirements; how to judge 
them; how to breed and mate for best 
results. This work was contributed to 
by the best known and most expert 
breeders and judges in America. 


Price 50 cents from the publishers or 
this office. 
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Feeding of Grain. 
(Written for The Eastern Poultryman. ) 


It is never a mistake to call attention to 
feeding, no matter how frequently it may 
be done, as there are new candidates for 
information every month, and the inqui- 
ries that come in are usually of a kind 
that have been answered time and time 
again. It is not necessary to continually 
advise readers to give plenty of food, for 
they are more addicted to giving too 
much rather than too little, though the 
tree-top roosts still exist on some farms 
where poultry is not regarded as stock, 
being permitted more from usage than 
for any profit that may be expected. The 
farmer who has raised a crop of corn will 
share it with his hens, and liberally, being 
satisfied that he has done his duty with 
them, and that they should lay is to be 
expected, as fowls having plenty of corn 
are certainly prepared to stand tne cold 
and produce eggs, according to his views. 

The position taken by the farmer is 
correct to a certain extent, for should the 
food be something else, and corn omitted, 
the hens would not fare so well unless 
the food is of a kind that will perform the 
same functions as corn; and as corn is 
the cheapest grain that can be used, the 
farmer is not making any mistake in giv- 
ing it to his poultry. But the hen is a 
daily producer, like the cow, and while 
she may satisfy her bodily necessities with 
corn, she cannot produce articles (eggs) 
that contain in their composition sub- 
stances which are deficient in cern. The 
hens will eat the corn and become fat, 
but they will have a desire for something 
else, and will not eat the corn at all for 
awhile if other food of a different charac- 
ter is given. 

Food containing more nitrogen and 
mineral matter than corn should fre- 
quently be substituted for it. For in- 
stance, a mess of bran and ground oats 
moistened with milk makes an agreeable 
and beneficial change. 

A ration once a day composed of three 
parts bran and one part linseed meal, 
given for a week will assist in egg pro- 
duction. 

This may be varied by an allowance of 
chopped lean meat occasionally, and 
finally cut clover hay scalded and _ sprin- 
kled with corn meal, will be found excel- 
lent. 

M. H. GRINDLE. 

N. Penobscot, Me. 
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Give Them Room! 


(Written for the Eastern Poultryman.) 


There are many fowls kept in cities 
and the suburbs as aside business and 
usually with profit as far as I have been 
able to learn, unless too many birds are 
kept for the house and yard room and 
time the attendant can devote to them. 
Strictly fresh eggs and poultry of the 
Owner’s own raising are worth many 
dollars to the family. In many cases 


where thoroughbred stock is kept, quite 
a business in breeding stock and eggs for 
hatching is developed. I know of several 
people who work indoors whose health 
has been greatly improved by caring for 
poultry. It being a pleasant change of 
work and it is largely an out-of-doors 
employment. Now and then there isa 
failure. 

Being out of town recently and having 
some spare time, I called to see what 
one business man is doing with poultry 
as aside business. In this instance the 
outlook to me for profit seemed very far 
away unless there is a radical change in 
the management of the poultry plant. 

The place is pleasantly situated in the 
suburbs of a thriving business section 
which insures a good and convenient 
market for the products of the poultry 
yard. There is abundance of well fenced 
land, well drained and sandy, such ,as 
poultry authorities advise for yards and 
free range, but lacked shade which could 
be easily supplied. It seemed to be 
nearly an ideal location for a poultry 
plant, or it could easily be made so. 

Fresh eggs, market poultry and young 
chicks are the sale products. The start 
was made with a good breed, one of the 
American class. The male selected was 
an excellent individual, but the females 
taken asa lot were not at all suitable, 
being very inferior birds as to size and 
color. Ishould think there were about 
200 fowls and chickens of both sexes, 
fully three-fourths being chicks ranging 
in size from less thana pound to over 
three pounds. The amount of coop and 
house room was very inadequate for the 
number of birds. The chicks being so 
badly crowded had caused much deform- 
ity, and many were weak and puny and 
appeared to be making a very slow and 
unprofitable growth. The overcrowding 
when young gave them a set-back which 
they will never recover from. The 
owner also having some other out-of-door 
employment after finishing work in town, 
there was not time to give this number of 
birds sufficient care for good results. 
Their quarters were not kept in the most 
desirable condition. Overcrowding in 
clean quarters is bad enough, but over- 
crowding in houses that are not cleaned 
and have dry earth scattered around 
daily, is enough to keep the vitality of 
the stock very low. Again, when clean- 
ing the houses is neglected, the attendant 
is almost sure to neglect fignting lice. 
How can stock thus kept make a satis- 
factory or profitable growth? Impossible. 
One thing in favor of the above flock is 
they have a nice field for their home dur- 
ing the day to breathe pure air. 

When breeding market poultry, the 
cockerels can never be sold toso good 
advantage as when at broiler size. Now 
every male in this flock ought to have 
been sold as soon as he would pass for a 
broiler. Had this been done what a help 
it would have been to the other chicks in 
their crowded quarters. 

If I should come into possession of 


such a flock I should sell fully half of the 
healthy birds at once and kill and bury a 
number more. I should probably then 
pick outa few birds a week for market 
for a time. J should give the house a 
daily cleaning, fight mites and lice with 
kerosene and Lambert’s ‘‘Death to Lice,”’ 
and erect some shade as shelter from 
sun and rain. I believe I could get the 
flock onto a paying basis, but I should 
much prefer birds that were raised by a 
good poultryman, even if younger. 

This man’s one great mistake was in 
trying to raise more chicks than he had 
house room for and time to properly 
attend to. 

E. T. PERKINS. 


Management of Moulting Fowls. 
(Written for the Eastern Poultryman.) 


Take good care of the moulting hens. 
Keep their quarters clean and cool, but 
avoid draughts. Feed them liberally on 
nourishing food for they have the new 
feathers to grow, to support life and to get 
into condition for laying later. This shows 
how very important it is to feed well at 
this time. Free range is very beneficial 
to moulting hens, but this is not always 
possible. It is very important to always 
keep a good supply of grit and green 
food by them. I feed oats quite freely. 
Know the birds’ condition by frequent 
handling. If one or two are getting too 
fat and the balance of the flock in the 
right condition don’t change the feed but 
remove these that take on fat so easily 
where they will have to work more or 
will get less to eat. Sometimes a bird 
gets very thin at this time. I remove her 
to free range and have never had one 
that didn’t soon get in good condition. 
Mites and lice often thrive at this time 
and make it very trying for the moulting 
hens. Do not neglect to destroy them. 
The hens have enough to contend with 
without being fed on by these worthless 
insects. If the males were not separated 
after the breeding season they should be 
removed from the hens’ company now. 
It is better for both sexes to be kept sep- 
arate fora time. They will be stronger 
and have better plumage for it. 

EK. T. PERKINS. 


American Buff Leghorn Club’s Annual 
Meeting. 


The annual meeting of this Club will 
be held at Cleveland, Ohio, during the 
show week of December 4-10, 1902. The 
date and hour will be announced later. 
At this meeting will occur the election 
of all officers and other business of much 
importance. It is earnestly requested 
that any member having suggestions that 
will benefit the Club and the breed to 
place the same before the members at 
this meeting. All members are requested 
to be present, and those that are not 
members to join at once. 

Gro. S. BARNES, Sec. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


Poultry Breeding. 


The breeding of fancy poultry is to be 
considered an art. The laws of nature 
which control its breeding are quite well 
understood by the most successful breed- 
ers. The knowledge of these natural 
laws is responsible for the high class 
quality in fancy poultry of the present 
time. The foundation principles of poul- 
try breeding are first, mating; second, 
feeding. Like will produce like, provid- 
ing the breeding of the parents has been 
done along the same lines. The shape 
ot the fowl] is equally as visibly transmit- 
ted to the offspring as is the disposition. 
The variations of shape are largely due 
to the manner of the environment of the 
circumstances in which the fowl is bred 
and reared. 
poultryman how important it is to havea 
fair knowledge of the subject. The poul- 
lryman ought to understand the elements 
of breeding which are known at the pres- 
ent time. Through experience he should 
learn the effects that different yarding 
and feeding have upon the fowls. He 
rust surely post himself on the art of 
blending different colors, or, rather, 
different shades of colors. This subject 
of properly understanding nature’s laws 
is not to be glanced over in a hurry, and 
then ignored. It isa problem for deepest 
thought, and as the poultry breeder is 
looking for his livelihood to come from 
his fowls, he must be as studious of his 
subject as is the college student of his 
geometry. Practical experience will 
teach him the forces of nature, and though 
perhaps his knowledge may be too deep 
for his explanation, still he can show 
what he knows by the results of his 
matings. 

Sometimes things will crop out during 
his breeding operations which he can 
hardly fathom, but in this natural intelli- 
gence lie the secrets of success and the 
individual worth and merit of a breeder. 
If he has a gift through creation, of intel- 
ligence of a subject, the same must be 
developed by education and experience, 
which comes to him through practice of 
the theories he hears or reads about. A 
knowledge of the subject of breeding and 
mating is so deep and so valuable to 
have that it is not at all surprising why 
we have so few great breeders. Knowl- 
edge will make the person’s name revered 
in future history. As the world grows 
wiser in all things, of course the knowl- 
edge of feeding fancy poultry can only 
be expected to advance with the times. 
The principles which are the main foun- 


dations of scientific breeding are but few | 


and easily numbered on the fingers of one 
hand. Therefore the fancier can be suc- 
cessful at once if he has been given the 
natural intelligence towards understand- 
ing the welfare of the birds and through 
acquiring an education of color mating. 

The fowls must be of one blood, that 
is to say, have only the blood of one 
breed, as is termed thoroughbred, or, 
more commonly called, full blood. For 
example of the power of heredity we will 
imagine we have a fowl of three-quarter 
the blood of one breed and one-quarter 
the blood of another breed. The blood 
that is of largest quantity will dominate 
the one of less quantity as regards the 
form of the fowl; in other words, if the 
three-quarter blood is that of a Cochin 
and the one-quarter blood that of a Dork- 
ing, the offspring will invariably resemble 
the Cochin to a greater extent. This is 
the principle of breeding which has gov- 
erned breeders in their acts of originating 
the different breeds of fowls. It should 
be remembered that in grade bred fowls 


It is therefore seen by the) 
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the blood which is in most quantity will 


largely control the shape of the fowl. 
This rule is also as valuable when applied 
in the process of founding a strain. The 
shape of the fowl is so easily dominated 
by the breeding of its ancestors, and most 
all poultry journals are telling constantly 
that in breeding there is a necessity to 
establish a strain which will reproduce 
good quality in the majority of its off- 
spring. That is the reason the beginner 
is advised to start his strain with birds 
which are relatives. It will be seen that 
the very old breeds, like Brahma or the 
the Cochins, are never known in the 


| present age to throw any offsprings which 


are radically different in form or color 


than of that kind which characterizes | 


them as a breed. The powers of inheri- 
tance are very strong, which tells the 
poultry breeder that ‘‘like must produce 
like.’ The things of poultry breeding 
that are hard to understand are the pecu- 
liarities of variations from the well estab- 
lished type or color ina strain. The in- 
fluence of feeding, housing and mating of 
quality are the factors which create these 
differences of appearance. If it were 
possible for all chicks to be bred and 
reared precisely the same, with no varia- 
tions in the life of each, it would be pos- 
sible to produce them all alike and we 
would be.unable to distinguish one from 
another. But the appetite or the desire 


for taking exercise is unusually varied in | 


each, and therefore the results are natu- 
rally varied. 

When the breeder is aware of the 
causes of these variations, he is fairly well 
prepared to correct them by artificial 
means. The feed isto be regulated ac- 
cording to the needs of the breed. The 
proper houses and yards are considera- 
tions for the same thoughts. They must 
be of the kind agreeing with the build 
and disposition of the breed which is to 
be kept in them. Some breeders have 
opinions that previous impregnation has 
power to determine the character of the 
later pure bred progeny to a given ex- 
tent, but how much they are right I leave 
for them to argue. However it may be, 
I am one who believes in pure breeding. 
If there is anything in the world unsightly 
to me, it is to visit a poultry plant and 
see seven or eight different varieties in- 
termixed at liberty together. A pure 
breed, typical fowl is of far greater ser- 
vice fora market purpose than a cross 
bred one. The only advantage in cross- 
ing is that it sometimes increases the 
vigor, but ifa pure bred fowl is reared 
properly it is reasonable that they are as 
hardy. 

The robin is decidedly inbred, yet it is 
as hardy as ever. Jt gets good air and 
proper food, the most important elements 
which make a hardy, rugged constitution 
of anything. In order to produce the 
beauty and symmetry in a fowl, the con- 
stitution must be healthy, and if the con- 
stitution is made healthy the breeder of 
fancy poultry is to be considered a prac- 
tical man, as well as a fancier. 

It is thus seen that the fancy fowl is a 
market fowl with the addition of beauty 
in shape and color. The ‘attainment of 
fancy qualities are not done at the expense 
of vigor. The laws of reproduction in 
nature are very flexible, as is seen when 
the progeny of high class specimens are 
often bad looking culls. Still to follow 
the rule, that practice teaches best, give 
a breeder a power to partly determine the 
results of a mating as he wishes them. It 
is the noticing and the remembering of 
results which teaches him how to get 
results. To get a majority of high class 


birds from a mating will greatly rest with 
what kind of methods the breeder uses in 
the care of his fowls. His care and mat- 
ings must be uniform to breed and rear 
chicks of any certainty. He must regard 
his methods of care and management in 
the light that he does his standard of per- 
fection. Whentwo fowls of one kind, 
but of different quality are mated the 
progeny will seldom resemble either of 
the parents, but if two birds of like qual- 
ity are mated the majority of the progeny 
will resemble the parents. In cases where 
the type of the parents are different, the 
progeny will have some small resem- 
blances to both parents, but will not look 
much like either. Ifthe birds are both 
mated of one standard type, there will be 
sure evidence in the progeny that like 
will produce like. When one parent’s 
qualities are more vividly shown in the 
progeny than-are the qualities of the 
other parents, the blood of one single 
strain will usually be possessed by that 
parent. When two fowls are mated 
which are closely related, the progeny 
will show somewhat of the ideal of the 
breeder in whose yards they are bred. 
When new blood is introduced into a 
strain which has been bred for some time, 
it will be sure to make variations in the 
type which has become well established 
in the strain. Ifthe type in the new 
strain is well estalbished and closely re- 
sembling the type of the strain already 
possessed, then the possibilities of varia- 
tions in type of the progeny will be less. 
For instance, one bird with a poor comb, 
but bred from a strain noted for produc- 
ing good combs, will usually produce a 
majority of its progeny with good combs. 
The quality of the breeding will surely 
speak the truth of the theory that ‘‘blood 
willtell.’’ If two fowls of different breeds 
were mated, the progeny of them in dis- 
position would be like the breed it had 
the most resemblance to. If itresembled 
the Leghorn, it would be of nervous, ex- 
citable nature, while if, on the other hand, 
it should resemble the Brahma in appear- 
ance, its disposition would be more quiet 
and it would also be less active in its 
movements. 


Some kinds of poultry would not pros- 
per in some circumstances any better 
than would some kinds of vegetables be 
able to grow in some some kinds of soil. 
The right kinds of grain and the proper 
methods of feeding it, have been great 
factors in producing high class fancy poul- 
try. Fanciers often read of the law of 
prepotency. What is meant by the word 
prepotency is when one bird or a strain 
of birds has been bred relatively until it 
has a marked power to transmit the well- 
established properties which have been 
intelligently bred for, to its offspring. 

The parent of an inbred strain mated 
to one of many strain composition will 
have greater influence on the quality of 
the progeny than would the one possess- 
ing the blood of several strains. Thus is 
shown the necessity of inbreeding to 
establish any desired type, and the valu- 
able qualities of prepotency. Its great 
worth is apparent when we so oiten hear 
the buYer ask of the seller, of what strain 
the fowlis. Ifthe breed of fowl is very 
old the quality of prepotency will be very 
strong. A large percentage will be of 
good quality with but few of the progeny 
that could be called culls. If the breed 
is new the qualities of prepotency will 
not be as strong and the type of many of 
the chicks will seem to have reverted 
back to that of the old and well estab- 
lished breeds whose blood was used in 
the origination of the new breed. By 
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mating together the blood relatives of a 
new breed, which are close to the desired 
type and mating their progeny along the 
same lines, will result in a strain of strong 
prepotency, after several years of careful 
mating and breeding. To be considered 
a strain of great prepotency the same 
must be bred in absolute purity of breed 
conformation. The introduction of new 
blood in a strain has a slight strength to 
change the type somewhat and a tendency 
to create variations, so when a breeder 
wishes to get a bird of new blood to 
strengthen the vigor of his strain he 
should be careful to get birds of the ex- 
act type he bas been breeding for. Of 
course we are all supposed to be mating 
our birds to accord to one standard, but 
as we do not all think alike and some- 
times have peculiar whims of our own, 
our strains are therefore bound to vary. 

First we must look to the individual 
merit of a bird as it stands before us, and 
secondly, the breeding must be con- 
sidered. 

The production of birds of high class 
quality is such a great art that when one 
sees a specimen of high degree of merit 
as regards the standard’s demands, he 
can usually feel that its breeding is good. 
Fancy poultry is entirely the handiwork 
of man and it would be absurd to even 
think that natural sources could produce 
their likenesses. Therefore, if through 
artfulness they are produced, through 
artfulness they must be perfected. Vigor 
in the bird is of more consequence than 
vigor in the strain. Vigor of a parent 
transmits vigor to the offspring, at least 
that is what the fact seems to emphasize 
to us in the case of the wild robin. They 
are much inbred, but the ravages of 
storms, etc., makes the survival of the 
fittest only possible and therefore the 
strongest live and transmit their qualities 
of endurance to the offspring of succeed- 
ing generations and so on in this manner. 
When the breeder selects his male for 
breeding purposes he should use a bird 
that has the best of health and activity 
and if its mates are closely related to it 
he need have little fear getting strong 
chicks, because a reasonable man will 
know that it is feed and water and hous- 
ing and a pleasantly occupied mind 
which gives the glow of health. What 
grows the fowl is its feed and water. 
If its feed and water are of the right kind 
and quantity, its constitution will be 
built strong and durable, but feed it 
wrong and too much and a weak consti- 
tution will be result. To those who 
know how to inbreed the vigor question 
is of little regard. More properly speak- 
ing, I should have said, to those who know 
how to care for poultry, the question of 
inbreeding being detrimental to vigor is 
of little regard. The wisdom of select- 
ing inbred males which are vigorous and 
active is not to be disdained. They will 
give better average of quality and trans- 
mit the bodily vigor as well. It is always 
possible, for if stock birds are bred from, 
which are quite defective, the old law 
that like breeds like is liable to show its 
meaning. However, we cannot con- 
demn the stock bird of good breeding, 
no matter how defective its shape or 
color may be, if it happens to be mated 
to the right mate, the offspring may be 
winners. Mr. Holmes, the great Jacobin 
breeder of Johnstown, while visiting his 
lofts told mean instance of how sucha 
mating was brought about. After pair- 
ing up his birds a year ago he put all the 
birds he did not care to breed from into 
a loft by themselves, males and females 
together. The birds paired up; one 
pair, a white hen and a colored male, 
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raised a snow-white youngster, which 
won first at Boston. It illustrates an in- 
stance of the greater prepotency on the 
dam’s side and shows that though both 
parents be defective in both shape and 
color there is a possibility of good worth 
of their blood when properly mated. 
The white Jacobin hen, as example, 
probably possesses blood of the male 
and also in larger proportion than the 
quantity of that strain that is possessed 
by the male. The more closely related 
the breeders may be the more prepotent 
they will be in producing likenesses. 
Wherever a fixity of type is desired, in- 
breeding is to be practiced. When in- 
breeding is being practiced and the re- 
sults of the matings are net very promis- 
ing, then the introduction of a new strain 
is necessary.— 7he American Fancier. 


Facts and Fancies About Caponizing. 


We as a people are apt to think of the 
Chinese as barbarians, but the truth of 
the fact is that we are indebted to them 
for the invention of gunpowder, the man- 
ufacture of porcelain, the mariner’s com- 
pass and many other useful articles. 
The Chinese were the first people to 
practice caponizing, and this proves that 
they ate something better thana nation 
of rat eaters, and that they like good liv- 
ing as well as more civilized nations. 

Again in reading history we find the 
Spanish Dons liked the good things of 
life. Among them capons are spoken of 
as one of the best things obtainable for 
the table. Even the old Barons of Eng- 
land had a great fancy for them, and the 
French had the same liking. In fact, to- 
day in France more capons are raised 
and sold, and greater pains are taken in 
fattening them than by any other country 

One of the French methods is the stuff- 
ing process. In practicing this plan, the 
capon ts fastened on a boara and various 
condiments are mixed with the food 
given to give flavor to the flesh; but we 
are apt to think it too much trouble. 
The truth is, the public will not pay the 
price they are worth. Capons fattened 
by the stuffing process ought to bring 
forty cents a pound wholesale, but they 
will pay well at twenty cents a pound, 
fed in the ordinary way with corn and 
green food. In fact, anything that will 
do for a hen will do for a capon. 

Some people have an idea that it is so 
much trouble to take care of them, and 
that they are more liable to disease, but 
I have not found it so, having raised 
capons for twenty-five years, and have 
had bad luck but once in all that time; 
and the cause of my ill luck that time was 
roup. Now, with what we know of the 
great importance of keeping poultry 
houses and yards clean, and the stoppage 
of draughts, aman can takecare of one 
hundred capons easier than he can care 
for five pigs. 

The question is often asked, Which is 
the best breed? I would say any large 
breed with asmall comb. As fine a lot 
as ever I saw was the Golden Wyandottes 
averaging thirty pounds to the pair at 
eighteen months. Ifthat has been beaten 
the writer has not heard of it. A cross of 
Dorkings and White Brahmas is as good 
as can be gotten. I have tried Indian 
Games, but do not like them, as they are 
too close ribbed and have to be caponized 
too young. 

The chief objection owners of young 
roosters raise against caponizing is the 
keeping of food from the fowls for twenty- 
four hours beforehand, and this must be 
done to make the operation successful. 
Atter the operation the capons do not 
require close confinement, as many think 


they should have. Hot roosts make 
combs grow. They need a cooler place 
than other fowls, an open shed, with wire 
netting or slats in front, and some way of 
shutting up in extremely cold weather 
with curtains or sliding doors. 

Chickens can be caponized any time of 
year, middle of winter as well as in warm 
weather, and will do well when kept out 
of the snow and wet weather. Climate 
has something to do with the quality of 
the flesh as well as the feed. Birds from 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Long Island are better than those raised 
farther north or west, as they are apt to 
be what they call in the market ‘‘buddy.”’ 

There is from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent profit even at present prices. The 
feathers that are picked from each capon 
at the time of marketing them will pay 
for the cost of caponizing. Capons gain 
at least one pound, often several pounds, 
more than those left in the natural state, 
and bring from four to five cents more on 
a pound; and in quality of flesh fifty per 
cent. Only last week I had’ a stranger 
here to a capon dinner, but did not let 
him know it, and he said it was the finest 
and tenderest chicken he had ever eaten. 
And that capon was fattened on corn and 
plenty of milk.—/oultryman-Star. 


| Wardle’s Experience With Buff Leghorns. 


In 1893 I first took the craze for thor- 
oughbred poultry thinking it necessary 
to get all the breeds of standard require- 
ments to make it pay. But I learned 
different by my own experience. 

My mother was some what of a fancier 
of White Faced Spanish and Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, therefore I was 
raised from a boy up among fancy poul- 
try. As before ‘stated, thinking it was 
necessary to get a breed for every pen, I 
sent to some of the prominent breeders 
and so-called huckster dealers, paying as 
high as $20 a pair for them, and getting 
fair results from them. But the so-called 
huckster dealers were very unsatisfactory. 
Sending to one man for eight settings of 
eggs, getting, if I remember right, thir- 
teen chicks. Three of these settings 
were to have been one Buff Rock, one 
Cornish Indian Game, and one Silver 
Polish. I got one Brown Leghorn cock- 
erel, and the Games, what my neighbors 
and I supposed, were two half bred 
Games and Brown Leghorn, Polish, none. 
But not satisfied with my speculations, I 
sent to other breeders for more, paying 
$3 per setting for them. 

After getting settled down and my pens 
filled with thoroughbred poultry, and 
seeing and studying the different breeds 
for profit, I discarded them one by one, 
leaving me with Cornish Indian Games 
and Buff Leghorns, two of the most profit- 
able breeds in America, out-laying the 
Asiatic breeds three to one. 

The last two weeks in January and the 
first two weeks in February we gathered 
842 eggs from five pens, forty-two chick- 
ens, an average of twenty-one eggs for 
the month. 

They are also a very fine table chicken, 
having no black pin feathers to injure 
their market quality. They are no setters, 
therefore wasting no time only through 
moulting, and there is nothing prettier 
on a nice green lawn than a good rich‘ 
golden, Buff Leghorn. 

All fanciers and admirers of this beau- 
tiful breed should join the American Buff 
Leghorn Club, who will soon issue a cat- 
alogue giving valuable information about 
this great and popular breed. 

Ep WARDLE, 

Venetia, Pa. 


Why Flocks Run Out. 


One of the most common characters in 
poultrydom isthe man whose flock has 
run out. 
large enough for everybody to know 
everybody else. 
a great many little bits of personal gossip 
—things that .are of interest to us, where 
we know each other so well, but are of 


outside. Every few weeks in winter 
there appears an item about some man 
whose hens are Jaying a surprising num- 
ber of eggs—and almost always it is some 
man never heard of in this connection 
before. The man who got the big record 
last vear is surprisingly reticent about the 
work his hens are doing this If you 
press him he will say: ‘‘Well, the fact is, 
I have been so busy with other things 
that I haven’t had time to look after my 
hens, and as a consequence they ain’t do- 
ing very well.” 
entitled to the champion beit a few years 
ago who have sold off their hens and re- 
tired from the business. There are men 
who get big records year after year; but 
they are not nearly so numerous as the 
men who have made one big record and 
then, somehow, lost their knack. 

We hear so much said in these days 
about evolution that it has begot in us an 
unreasoning optimism. We feel that the 
natural tendency of things is to improve 
whether we look after them or not. I 
believe in evolution. 
an increasing purpose of good running 
through the ages; but I realize that the 
correlative to evolution is degeneration. 
Evolution is a costly process. Ninety 
and nine perish that one may succeed. 
Parallel with the tendency to improve- 
ment is the tendency to degeneration, to 
atavism, to reversion to type. 

The ancestor of the domestic fowl was 
undoubtedly the red jungle fowl of India, 
descendants of which still exist un-modi- 
fied in British India, Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula and in our new possessions, 
the Philippines. In size and shape the 
jungle fowl resembles the Indian Game, 
in plumage it is arusty red, and it has 
not the stately carriage of the monarch 
of the barnyard and the show pen. Its 
haunts are lofty forests and dense thickets, 
as well as bamboo jungles; and some- 
times after the harvests are gathered it 
may be seen in little parties of from ten 
to twenty in the cultivated fields near vil- 
lages. The hen makes her nest on the 
ground, lays from eight to twelve creamy 
white eggs, and twice a year brings off 
her little brood. Nature thinks so much 
of this red jungle fowl that, if any flocks 
were left alone, by imperceptible grada- 
tions they would revert to this original 


type. The poultryman must recognize 
this tendency to reversion and guard 
against it. 


Singularly enough, some of the best 
egg records are made by novices, men or 
women who perhaps never owned a fowl 
before. It has been my observation that 
the beginner can beat the practiced poul- 
tryman every time. What is the explan- 
ation of this strange paradox? It is very 
simple. The beginner is more interested 
in his work and gives his birds betier care 
than does the man to whom poultry keep- 
ing isan old story. As a general thing 
his buildings are new, his runs are on 
fresh ground, and his flock is made up of 
birds that have not lost their vigor by 
inbreeding or unwise handling. The 
beginner takes better care of his birds, 
keeps them cleaner, supplies them with a 
greater variety of food, looks after their 
comfort more closely than does the man 
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The town in which live is just | 


The local paper prints | 


A | kept, and where the 
no particular consequence to the world | 


who has kept hens for years; and as a 
consequence he has better success. 

I can sum up in one word the {reason 
why so many flocks run out, and that 
word is NEGLECT. There is no crea- 
ture with which man has to do that will 
show its care or want of care so quickly 
as will the domestic fowl. On the farm 
where only a limited number of birds are 
birds have free 
range, they will get along with but little 
attention and lay fairly well; but the mo- 
ment you yard them and attempt to keep 
them under artificial conditions, constant 
and intelligent care is necessary. 

Inbreeding is one way in which neglect 
shows itself. The birds are left to mate 
about as they choose. New blood is not 


judiciously introduced from time to time. | 


Now, I believe in inbreeding. All the 
best modern varieties have been obtained 
in this way. But inbreeding must be 
done systematically, according to certain 
well defined principles, or the result will 
be swift deterioration. Inbreeding is for 
experts and not for the man who has 
made no study of it. If there is one thing 
that nature fights against it is inbreeding 
in a careless, haphazard way. Why is it 
that so many birds migrate upon the ap- 


| proach of cold weather? Partly, no doubt, 


that they may reach a clime where it is 
warmer and food more abundant; but, 
principally, that families may be scattered 
and broken up and that constant inter- 
marriage prevented that would be fatal 
to the race. Birds that do not migrate, 
like partridges, have a kind of fall mad- 
ness that drives them hither and thither 
until flocks are broken up beyond the 
possibility of ever getting together again. 

Unintelligent or careless breeding is 
another way in which neglect shows it- 
self. It is a well established principle in 
biology that ‘‘like begets like.’’ Ifa man 
would keep up the average of his flock, 
to say nothing of making advance, he 
must inbreed from his best. It is a great 
mistake to let good and bad run together, 
and then trust to luck to get good chicks. 
The farmer who should pick out half a 
dozen of his best hens every year, mate 
them with a good cock, and get all his 
eggs for setting from this pen, would be 
surprised to see how fast his flock would 
improve. The fancier must have the 
courage to refuse the tempting sum that 
is offered him for the pen that takes the 
blue ribbon at the great show, as_ he will 
not be able to duplicate his success. If 
his best birds are not worth as much to 
him as they are to any other man, he had 
better go out of business. 

1 know men who get good records year 
after year, but they are men of unceasing 
vigilance. If they have lost their interest 
they do not show it. They apply the 
same careful, painstaking methods that 
they did at first, and never make the mis- 
take of thinking that they know it all and 
that hens can get along without care. 
They breed from their best, keep their 
houses clean and free from lice, do not 
allow the ground in the runs to become 
contaminated, supply a sufficient amount 
and variety of food, and have no reason 
to complain that their flocks have run 
out.—#dgar A. Warren, in American 
Poultry Journal. 


A Common Sense View. 


The poultry business is all right for 
those who understand it or have an incli- 
nation that way and tact and observation 
enough to learn by experience. But to 
be taken up at random by anybody who 
is out of a*job or dissatisfied with present 
income or employment, on the strength 


by somebody somewhere, and the gratu- 
itous insinuation that anybody can do as 
well, it is no better than any other branch 
of farming or stock growing, only that 
the first start can be made with little cap- 
ital. The idea that there is but little 
work is another error which often occa- 
sions serious loss before it is corrected 
by experience. There are many things 
needed besides feeding and counting the 
chickens and gathering the eggs, and 
these cannot be listed and arranged in 
form for reference. They appear in un- 
usual forms and times, and the person in 
charge must be ready to act and know 
what to do. 

The poultry business is being pushed 
to undue prominence by the breeders of 
pure-bred fowls who sell eggs or stock at 
fancy prices, and in too many cases the 
poultry papers lend their influence to the 
aid of such people. 

In the minds of candid and experienced 
readers it weakens the effect of the teach- 
ings of any publication devoted to a cer- 
tain business to claim that its specialty is 
the one thing above others which will 
lead to success Men have succeeded in 
living comfortably if not doing better than 
that in many forms of employment. One 
man might do well with sheep who could 
not geta living keeping hogs; another 
would fail with either, but do well at 
market gardening. A man may do well 
at stock-raising who would be a flat fail- 
ure in the dairy, while the peculiar quali- 
fications needed for a successful dairy- 
man may be found developed in one who 
has little adaptation for anything else.— 
Prairie Farmer. 


The Game Fowl. 


A quarter of a century ago to be a fan- 
cier of the Game fowl] was tantamount to 
being interested in cock fighting. To-day 
one may boldly proclaim himself a fan- 
cier of the Game fowl, and there is 
scarcely the suggestion of the pit. 

The reason of this change is to be 
found in two things; first the general sup- 
pression of cock fighting, and second, 
the change in the type of the fowl. 

There are, to be sure, two types of 
Games, the original or pit type and the 
exhibition type. The admirers of each 
type are now generally separated by dif- 
ference of title, the Pit Game men being 
called ‘‘cockers,’’ and the others ‘‘fan- 
ciers.’’ These terms, however, are not 
always properly applicable, for one may 
bea fancier of the original type of the 
Game without being a cocker. 

Both types of fowls, irrespective of the 
fighting qualities, have their ardent ad- 
mirers. There is something beautiful in 
the full plumage, great vigor and rich 
colors of the pit bird, and I can very well 
understand how such a bird is regarded 
as beautiful. But to me the exhibition 
type is the more beautiful. I never see a 
bird of this type without having the 
thoioughbred race horse suggested to 
me. ‘The thin neck, the broad shoulders 
and the tall but strong limbs, all seem to 
make a combination in which grace and 
strength, elegance and power are com- 
bined, and while I freely admit that I ad- 
mire a well bred bird of any breed, yet 
the Game fowl, the exhibition Game fowl, 
seems to me the most beautiful of all the 
beautiful domestic fowls. 

Among the several varieties—all of 
them beautiful—my first choice is the 
modern Black Breasted Red. The male 
has the richest and most harmonious 
combination of colors. The hackle and 
saddle are like spun gold; the back and 
the wing bow of a velvety dark red; the 


breast and the tail of a most brilliant 
black; and the wing flights no mean rival 
to the most brilliant hues upon the pea- 
cock. 

When such a coloration adorns the 


most elegant figure, it seems to me the) 


fancier need go no farther for beauty. 
And the hens, elegant in shape, and clad 
in soft robes of sober brown, look lke 
modest maidens, growing in beauty as 
they are observed. 

Upon no variety has more thought been 
expended than upon the Black Breasted 
Red Games. To develop from the pit 
type to the stately exhibition type has 
required years of judicious selection, 
with perhaps equally judicious crossing. 
But the result testifies eloquently to the 
skill of the breeder. 


It is difficult now to recognize the fact | 
of origin, the two varieties are so widely | 
If we did know the fact | 


differentiated. 
that the one is descended from the other, 
we should be very skeptical at the state- 
ment. 


The two birds look like different crea- 
tions, but there is the record, and know- 
ing that we can trace similarities which 
otherwise would be unnoticed among the 
diversities. 

Upon no variety has more money been 


- expended than upon the Black Breasted | 


Red Game. It has commanded phenom- 
enal prices; one hundred, two hundred, 
five hundred, and even one thousand dol- 
lars have been paid for a single bird. 
These prices look as if beyond all reason 
and yet they have some sort of justifica- 
tion. 


Asa show bird, the specimen may be 
able to win back his purchase price in 
prizes. As a breeder, he may beget a 
race of chickens more numerous than the 
children of Priam, and so valuable that a 
limited number of them may bring double 
the amount paid for their sire. 

If aramcan be sold for $20,000, or a 
bul] for a like sum, or a stallion for $100,- 
000, or even $150,000, figures which rep- 
resent actual sales, why should not a 
Game cock bring $1,000? He will be able 
to beget more chickens than the ram can 
beget lambs, the bull calves or the stal- 
lion colts; and these chickens will aver- 
age in valueas higha percentage upon 
the cost of the sire as will the lambs, 
calves and colts. If the men who pay 
such high prices for sires in other kinds 
of live stock, do not need to be put under 
guardianship, the purchaser of a Game 
cock at $1,0co ought not to be considered 
either insane or incompetent to manage 
his estate. 


But such prices are the exception rather 
than the rule, and yet I believe that, on 
striking a general average, the Black 
Breasted Red Game will lead all other 
varieties of domestic fowls. In saying 
this I do not intend to depreciate the ad- 
mirable qualities that other towls possess, 
but to emphasize the fact that the Game 
is fortunate in the class of its admirers. 

Call it a fad or a foolish notion, a whim 
or a cranky idea, the fact remains that 
certain creatures are considered quite the 
thing for a gentleman to possess. 

The thoroughbred is the gentleman’s 
horse, the pointer his dog, and the Game 
his fowl. Andas this class of men, using 
the term in the sense of well-to-do per- 
sons, has more than the average amount 
of money, it pays more than the average 
price for fowls, and so it is not surprising 
that the gentleman’s fowl should lead 
others in price. 

Of course, there are many moneyless 
men, so to speak, who admire and breed 
Games; if there were not, this article 
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would not have been written. And these 
men, in the best sense of the term, are 
often gentlemen. In fact, the keeping of 
Games, and especially Black Breasted 
Reds, is almost a proof that the man who 
does so is a gentleman. 

It is almost impossible to be surround- 
ed by so much beauty and not be affected 
by its refining influence. To see the 
brilliant colors, to watch the graceful 
movements, to study the eloquent figures 
which Game fowls possess, is to be sub- 
jected to the influence of beauty. 

Much might be written upon the refin- 
ing influence of poultry breeding without 
exhausting the topic, but that is left to 
abler pens than mine.—A. S. Babcock 
in Michigan Poultry Breeder. 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Having procured a setting of 15 Rhode 
Island Reds, and taking the same pre- 
caution that I always do when setting 
high priced eggs (which is to take two of 
my best setters and divide the eggs be- 
tween them) at the expiration of eighteen 
days I took off thirteen of the prettiest 
chickens that I have ever seen. Some of 
these chickens were dark red, while 
others were buff, their legs and neck 
being short (I call them boat shape). 


| From the start they grew as I had never 


seen chickens grow before, and at four 
weeks of age were all feathered out and 
weighed one pound. At the age of seven 
weeks they weighed two pounds, and 
they are so matnred that one can scarcely 
believe them to be so young. | have had 
several offers for them, but no market 
man or butcher will get any of them. I 
have some that are younger, and they, 
too are trying to show me how they can 
respond to good treatment. 

Another thing which | have never seen 
before in my eleven years’ experience in 
chicken raising is that as soon as they 
have been fed in the morning, instead of 
waiting around until next feeding time, 
off they go, and Isee nothing more of 
them until it is time to feed again, then | 
will find them at the feed board ready for 
their feed. How do they know when it 
is time to be fed? When they are two 
days old, I begin to call them to a certain 
place to feed them, in a short time when 
it is feed time they call me if I am not 
there with their feed. But it keeps one 
at home all of the time. 
remark, ‘‘Yes it does, but that is my busi- 
ness just now, taking care of my chickens, 
and I cant’ succeed unless I attend 
strictly to them. I have always had the 
reputatioin of raising very fine ‘chickens 
and these Rhode Island Reds are by far 
the best chickens that I have ever raised. 
I have raised Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Plymouth Rocks, D. Leghorns, S. 
L. Wyandottes and the Cornish Indian 
Games. Every one acknowledges the C. 
I. Games to have no superior as a quick- 
maturing chicken and a delicious table 
fowl, but they are so ugly a bird that they 
have to be known in order to be appreci- 
ated, whereas the Rhode Island Reds are 
such beauties that they capture the eye, 
and are therefore readily sold.—A/rs. /o- 
seph Spencer in Commercial Poultry. 


Milwaukee Poultry Show. 


The first real Fanciers’ Show of the 
season takes place at Milwaukee under 
the auspices of the ‘‘Poultry Fanciers’ 
Association of Milwaukee.’’ This show 
will be run on strictly Fanciers’ basis. 
We have secured the services of a com- 


I hearsome one } 


<i 


petent and reliable judge, Mr. J. Y. Bick- 
nell, of Buffalo, N. Y. This fact alone 
will be a credit to our Association. Under 
the management of experienced breeders 
we feel assured of a grand success. The 
cooping will be done by the Canfield 
Cooping Co. All premiums and specials 
will be delivered before the show closes. 
The premium list will be sent to intending 
exhibitors on or before Nov. 15, 1902. 
JoHN H. PAGEL, Show Sec. 
1529 Kinnickinnic Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


R. I. Reds at Fitchburg. 


The Fitchburg Poultry Show manage- 
ment is making a bid for the R. I. Reds 
at their show, December 30 to January 1, 
and have engaged G. P. Coffin, one of 
the R. 1. Red Club judges. They expect 
a large class this year and have offered a 
too-egg incubator in American class, and 
included R. I. Reds. If any show de- 
serves support this one does, as they are 
working on the lines of encouraging poul- 
try culture and has engaged Judge Abel 
F. Stevens, of Wellesley, to give a /ree 
lecture on Practical Poultry Culture dur- 
ing their show. They also put outa list 
of special prizes that will draw in nice 
birds, as a premium at Fitchburg will be 
worth something. J. Lee Frost, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., will send list to any one 
asking for it. 

I. C. GREENE. 


For 85 cents you can have ‘‘Commer- 
cial Poultry,’”? Dairy and Creamery,’ 
‘“‘Wool Markets and Sheep,’’ and Easr- 
ERN POULTRYMAN sent to your address 
for one year. The total price of the four 
singly would be $1 75. 


Chickens in Hawaii. 


The raising of chickens in warm cli- 
mates presents greater difficulties than in 
temperate latitudes. Uniformity of tem- 
perature, abundant sunshine, and refresh- 
ing showers would seem to indicate that 
the Tropics possess all the conditions fa- 
vorable to the propagation of poultry. 
Long experience has demonstrated that 
this is not the case. The early records of 
Hawaiian agriculture show that the poul- 
try grower has had to fight enemies, both 
predatory and parasitic, ever since chick- 
ens were introduced. There are more 
enemies to contend with at the present 
day than formerly, because importations 
of poultry have included impotations of 
new pests. 

This bulletin is intended to present the 
condition of chicken raising in Hawaii, 
mark out improvement in methods of 
management, and suggest lines for exper- 
iment and systematic investigation. It is 
hoped that this publication will arouse a 
combined effort of poultry growers in the 
islands to work together in overcoming 
some of the most prominent obstacles. It 
deals with the most important diseases 
among chickens in Hawaii, and those 
which materially hinder successful raising 
for market.. So prevalent are some of 
these diseases that many newly hatched 
flocks are swept out of existence in the 
course of a few months. An example of 
this is shown in the experience of one 
grower in Honolulu, who hatched outa 
flock of 400 chicks some months ago, and 
at the present time (September, 1901 )has 
only 4o. 

HISTORICAL. 


The early records show that Captain 
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The columns of this paper are open to communica- 
tions concerning anything in which our readers may be 
interested. Contributions and questions on Poultry 
topics are solisited, and our readers are invited 
to use the paper as a medium for the exchange ot 
ideas of mutual interest. 
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September—October, 1902. 


With this number of the EASTERN 
POULTRYMAN we commence Volume 4, 
and it has seemed advisable, in order to 
have the paper out promptly each month, 
to issue this number for September-Octo- 
ber and follow along with an issue mailed 
the first of each month hereafter. By a 
typographical error the August number 
(Vol. 3, No. 12) was printed Vol. 3, No. 
11, which was the same as July. Our 
subscription list accounts are entered by 
the serial number hence subscribers will 
get the number of issues paid for, and this 
is in no sense a ‘‘double number,’’ but is 
dated as above so that subscribers may 
know that they have not missed a num- 
ber. 

Advertisers who wish a change in their 
ads, should send copy as early as possible, 
and contributors should see that their 
articles reach us by the 20th of the month 
preceding date of issue, as we want to 
have the paper out promptly the first of 
each month. 


If you want a copy of the American 
Standard of Perfection, latest edition, send 
us $1.00 and you will receive the book 
and a year’s subscription to the EASTERN 
POULTRYMAN, or we will give the book 
as a premium for a club of six subscribers. 


Our fancier friends should read the ad- 
vertisement of the Fitchburg Show, and 
send for a copy of the premium list. 
Large, regular premiums and a fine line 
of specials are offered. Besides all the 
regular features that will make this exhi- 
bition attractive and valuable, there is to 


stock sold the past season. 


bea lecture on ‘‘Practical Poultry Cul- 
ture,’? by A. F. Stevens. Among the 
special prizes offered are four incubators, 
brooder, two bone cutters, poultry fenc- 
ing, etc. The dates are Dec. 30, 31, and 
Jan. tf. 


Are your hens feathering out quickly 
after the moult, and is the plumage of 
the young stock making a good growth? 
If not the food may be deficient in some 
of the necessary elements. Goldthwaite’s 
“Continental Poultry Food” supplies 
what is needed at this time. 


Weare pleased to announce that the 
advertisement of Drisko Farm isto be 
with us for the coming year. This is one 
of the successful Maine poultry farms, 
and we can cordially recommend its 
stock to any of our readers who may 
wish to purchase. 

In a recent letter Mr. Drisko says, 
“Everything looks favorable for the com- 
ing season. Orders for breeding stock 
are coming in already, and very favora- 
ble reports are coming from the eggs and 
We have 
had to reduce our old stock to 275 to 
make room for nearly a thousand chicks, 
the best we ever owned.’’ The adver- 
tisement will be found on back cover. 


Poultry Work at the Maine Experiment 
Station. 


The Maine Experiment Station is 
making considerable progress in the im- 
portant work of improving the practical 
qualities of poultry and are showing that 
continued work in pedigree breeding and 
the individual record system is surely 
bringing the results that were anticipated. 

Prof. G. M. Gowell who has had 
charge of these experiments contributes 
the following article to the September 
Bulletin of the Maine Department of 
Agriculture. 


The leading line of poultry work at the ; 


Experiment Station for the season isa 
continuation of the breeding tests that 
have now been in progress during four 
years. The tests were undertaken with 
the hope of improving the egg producing 
capacilies of hens. Vo secure foundation 
stock for this purpose more than a thou- 
sand hens have received yearly tests. 
During the four years in which we have 
been selecting breeding stock by use of 
the trap nests we have found over forty 
hens that have laid between 200 and 251 
eggs per year. The most of them are 
now in our breeding pens and constitute, 
until other additions be made to them, 
the ‘‘foundation stock’? upon which our 
breeding operations are based. Males 
for our use have been raised from them. 
The numbers of the foundation stock 
now secured make practicable the avoid- 
ance of inbreeding and this is to be strict- 
ly guarded against, as it is doubtful if the 
inbred hen has sufficient constitution to 
enable her to stand the demands of 
heavy egg production. All the other 
breeding stock we are now carrying are 
tested hens that have laid over 180 eggs 
in a year; pullets whose mothers laid over 
200 eggs ina year and whose fathers’ moth- 
ers laid over 200 eggs in a year; and pullets 


sired by cockerels whose mothers and 
grandmothers laid over 200 eggs in one 
year. The size and color of the Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs are very fine. The 
eggs from the Wyandottes are of good 
shape and size, but as yet too Jight in 
color. It is too early yet to know what 
the results of this work are to be. Itis 
the breeding of egg producers together 
to secure egg producers. No matter 
how great the number produced, if they 
are not of good size, shape and color 
the bird is rejected asa breeder. While 
we are not breeding for fancy points or 
show purposes, the birds are kept within 
the limits of the requirements of the 
breed. The purposes of this work 
should not be misunderstood. We are 
not trying to produce stock that shall 
average to yield 200 eggs per year. If 
by furnishing the male birds, which we 
are raising, to the poultrymen and farm- 
ers, the average egg yields of the hens of 
the State shall be increased to the extent 
of one dozen per bird, the value and im- 
portance of this work will be many fold 
its cost. 

For twenty-one years we have been at 
work with the same family of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks and think we have learned 
how to feed and handle them to secure 
eggs and to avoid the losses which are so 
common to mature hens of that breed, 
from overfatness. One thing I am sure 
of, only the full fed hen can lay to the 
limit of her capacity. Full feeding of the 
Plymouth Rocks, unless correctly done, 
results disastrously. Years ago we gave 
up the ‘‘morning mash,’’ which was re- 
garded as necessary to ‘“‘warmup the 
cold hen,’’ so she could lay that day, and 
fed it at night. Our birds are fed 
throughout the year daily as follows: 
Each pen of twenty-two receives one pint 
of wheat, in the deep litter early in the 
morning. Atg 30 A. M. one-half pint of 
oats is fed to them in the same way. At 
1 P. M. one-half pint of cracked corn is 
given in the litter as before. At3 P.M. 
in winter and 4 P.M. in summer they 
are given all of the mash they will eat up 
clean in half an hour. The mash is 
made of the following mixture of meals: 
200 Ibs. wheat bran; too lbs. corn meal; 
too Ibs. wheat middlings; roo lbs. linseed 
meal; roo lbs. meat scraps. The mash 
contains one-third of its bulk of clover 
leaves and heads, secured from the feed- 
ing floor in the cattle barn. The clover 
is thoroughly soaked in hot water. The 
mash is made quite dry. Cracked bone, 
oyster shell, clean grit and water are be- 
fore them all of the time. Two large 
mangolds are fed te the birds in each 
pen daily in winter, and green food in 
plenty insummer. Very few soft shelled 
eggs are produced, and we have not 
known of an egg being eaten by the hens 
during the last four years. The eggs are 
gathered several times a day, and the 
nests are three feet long, with a central 
partition, in which the opening is just 
large enough to admit the passage of a 
hen. The nest openings are away from 
the light, and when a hen goes to the 
nest and looks in she blocks the opening 
and shuts out the light, and does not see 
the eggs plainly. The temptation to 
meddle and break them is removed. We 
have about a thousand chickens now. 
The cockerels were separated from the 
pullets early in the season and are being 
held for sale for breeding purposes. 
Otherwise they would have been mar- 
keted in July and August. The pullets 
are given free range and fed morning and 
night with a mash of mixed meals, one- 
fifth of which is beef scraps. They geta 
feed atg A. M. and another at 1 P, M. of 


wheat and cracked corn, all they will eat 
up clean. Cracked bone, oyster shell 
and grit are before them at all times. 
Pullets must be well grown and fleshed 
to commence laying early and continue 
atit. I have never seen pullets too fat 
while out on the range, but beware of 
allowing them to fatten after going into 
winter quarters. They gave their first 
eggs this year when they were four 
months and twenty days old; last year 
when they were four months and twelve 
days old, and year before last when they 
were four months and ten days old. 
This is not remarkable, but it shows the 
_ development of the stock. 

The most of our hens are kept during 
winter in the large, warm breeding house. 
In marked contrast with that house, we 
have a small cheap structure in which we 
have gotten very satisfactory results, and 
T believe it to be one of the most desira- 
ble houses that I have ever known of. 
It isten feet wide and twenty-five feet 
long, with walls five anda half feet high 
on the inside. Its roof and walls are 
papered and shingled and the floor is 
two thicknesses of boards. The front 
has one common twelve-lighted window, 
and an opening three by fourteen feet, 
extending along under the plate. Dur- 
ing winter nights and cold, rough weath- 
er this opening is covered bya frame 
curtain which is hinged above and opens 
up into the house. The covering of the 
‘frame is white drilling, oiled with linseed 
oil. The curtain fits well when it is 
closely buttoned down. It was only 
closed during the daytime five whole or 
parts of days last winter. It was opened 
at about nine o’clock and closed about 
three during the short, cold or stormy 
days. The room was light enough inside 
so the birds could work during dark, 
stormy weather. 

The roosting platform extends the en- 
tire length of the back wall of the house. 
It is three feet above the floor and three 
feet wide. The front of this roosting 
room has aclose fitting frame curtain, like 
the one in front of the building. When 
all of the hens had gone to roost this cur- 
tain was shut down and buttoned, and 
opened up early next morning, when they 
would come down and scratch smartly in 
the deep straw bedding for their break- 
‘fasts of wheat. I was fearful that the 
close, small roosting place, without ven- 
tilation, might be injurious to the birds, 
and I watched them very closely. The 
31st of last October we put fifty May 
hatched Barred Plymouth Rock pullets 
into this house with its floor space of 250 
feet, giving five feet to each bird. Through 
the entire time since then, they have ap- 
peared to be in the best of health. Their 
heads were red and they have been bright 
‘and active at all times, with not a case of 
snuffles or cold during the entire season. 
In May the number of birds was reduced 
to thirty-three by theft. . Since cold 
weather was over they have had yard 
‘space of twenty-five by sixty feet. Being 
‘late hatched they did not get to laying 
until well along into November, but 
yielded 4.14 eggs each in thatmonth. In 
December the birds averaged 14.4 eggs 
‘each; January, 14.94; February, 13.4; 
March, 19.34; April, 18.72; May, 17.20; 
June, 14 3; July, 15.4; August, 12.3. They 
‘have averaged twelve dozen eggs each so 
far, and September and October are left 
to work in before completing the year. 
While this is not phenemenal laying, it is 
‘very good, for they were not selected 
‘early birds. A good proportion of the 
eggs were yielded during the winter 
months while prices were high. 

I believe these results are largely due 
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to the method of housing and feeding. 
This house has now been used two years; 
the first year by yearling hens that had 
been kept in a warm house the year be- 
fore. They were in excellent health 
through the winter and laid well for 
hens in their second year. The main 
part of this house is cold, of course, but 
the straw on the floor is always dry and 
the air is clean. While the birds are on 
the roosts—in bed—they are warm. Thev 
come down to their breakfasts and spend 
the day in the open air. Such treatment 
gives vigor and snap to the human, and it 
seems to work equally well with the hen 

It is an inexpensive house to build. 
One condition is imperative—the roost 
must be as near air tight as it is practicable 
to make it, when itis closed. The back 
wall and five feet up the roof are packed 
six inches thick with fine hay. 

Considerable matter is appearing in the 
agricultural press regarding chicken fat- 
tening, urging the English and French 
method of confining four or five birds in 
a small coop as giving the best results 
During the last three years this Station 
has done quite an amount of work with 
the small coops in comparison with small 
houses and yards. In eleven coops con- 
taining four birds each, the gains have 
been greater than inthe houses and yards 
containing from twenty to sixty-eight birds 
with which they were matched. In the 
twenty-four other coops, the gains were 
less than in the houses and yards with 
which they were similarly matched These 
results show that close cooping is not 
necessary in order to secure the greatest 
gains in chicken fattening, and that chick- 
ens made greater gains when given a 
little liberty than when kept in close con- 
finement. The labor involved in caring 
for birds in small numbers in coops is 
greater than in caring for an equal num- 
ber ina house and yard. It is an easy 
matter to take cockerels that are not too 
old and by feeding them porridge made 
from corn meal, middlings, beefscrap and 
skim milk cause them to gain a pound 
and a halfin twenty-five days. From four 
to seven pounds of dry meal, with the 
skim-milk to mix it, has been required to 
produce a pound of gain, when the chick- 
ens were not over 100 days old when 
feeding was commenced. There is no 
economy in feeding chickens when they 
are much over 120 or 130 days of age. 
There is no mistake made in sending the 
cockerels to market early, and they can 
be gotten into early market condition by 
milk porridge feeding, with but little 
labor. 


Choosing a Breed. 


Perhaps some may think that in order 
to qualify as a writer on this subject one 
should have tested all of the breeds him- 
self. I confess that I would not know 
how to doit. Life is too short. We can 
test individual birds or even strains from 
different breeds but what light would that 
shed on the relative merits of the breed 
or breeds in all the different features 
claimed for them? Tomy mind a man 
who has tested all of the breeds in his 
own yards would hardly be justified in 
passing judgment upon any breed except 
ina very general way. Select one breed 
and stick to it is about as good advice for 
a starter as can be given and that in the 
face of the fact that the writer is at pres- 
ent bothered with two. My judgment of 
the various breeds of hens has been 
formed from observation and the reported 
experiences of many people added toa 


| practical study of the individual traits and 


habits of such birds as I have handled. 


As far as the outward appearance goes, 
the choice of a breed should be deter- 


| mined by individual preference, just as we 


would select a flower or a picture or even 
a piece of pie, to be matter of fact. While 
a bouquet of various kinds of flowers will 
be pleasing to the eye if artistically ar- 
ranged, a flock of hens of all colors, sizes 
and. shapes will not satisfy our taste. 
Farmer Brown says he don’t care how 
they look if they only shell out the eggs 
and tip the scale aright, but the trouble 
is that a mixed flock will do neither. [ 
have looked into that prettv well. We 
want one breed of pure-bred birds in 
order to get, at the start, as much uni- 
formity as possible in appearance, in habit 
and in productiveness. Even when thus 
started our flock, unless very small, will 
lack uniformity in all of these directions, 
but not to such a degree as when the flock 
is mixed. 

When selecting a breed one should 
carefully consider his environment. 
There is much difference between a forty- 
acre farm and a town lot as a site for a 
poultry venture. Some writers seem to 
assume that most of us have the forty- 
acre farm while in fact most of us have 
no farm at all. And this is not wholly to 
our disadvantage. While hens that lave 
farm freedom cost less to feed, hens under 
confinement, if properly bred, fed and 
cared for, seem to lay better and pay 
better. This is strictly in line with na- 
ture’s laws, about which we hear so much, 
and with precedents established with 
other domestic animals and improved 
species of plant life. 

We have three general classes of hens 
to select our breed from. The Mediter- 
raneans, the Asiatics and the American 
breeds. Hens of the Mediterranean 
classes are very active, and unless tamed 
by confinement, are very restless. They 
can be confined in yards the same as any 
other breed if the yards are large enough 
and well grassed so that there is little 
temptation to fly out. Otherwise one 
wing and the tail should be clipped or the 
yards covered over with wire netting. I 
have seen a Leghorn hen fly into the top 
of a large elm tree as easily as a crow. 
The Asiatic breeds are large, quiet and 
docile, hence better adapted to close 
quarters. If quartered on heavy clay soil, 
or any soil that becomes mud in wet 
weather, the leg and toe feathers are 
somewhat objectionable. The American 
breeds are between the other two. Dif- 
ferent individuals and different strains of 
the several American breeds vary a great 
deal in their resemblance to the Mediter- 
raneans on the one side and the Asiatics 
on the other. 


Perhaps the beginner who is about to 
select a breed is interested in egg pro- 
duction. I speak thus because all be- 
ginners are not. He may want the breed 
that will lay the most and the best eggs. I 
have never yet seen one particle of relia- 
ble evidence that proved that one breed, 
as a breed mind you, excelled another 
breed in the number of eggs that they 
could or would lay in one year. The 
persistent layer has been found in all the 
leading breeds. There was a time when 
even the Black Spanish would lay a few. 
The intermittent, moderate, fickle and 
exceedingly unprofitable layer has been 
found in every breed. We have strains 
or families of good layers and _ strains of 
poor layers in all of the popular breeds. 
And here let me saya hen isa good 
layer or flock of hens are good layers, 
not because someone says it but because 
accurate figures prove it. 


There are three pronounced tendencies 
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that I have found in different individual 
hens that I have handled with trap nests. 
In a flock of fifty for example, I find hens 
th.t lay up inside fat, to the ruination of 
their egg record, although poor in flesh; 
hens that take on flesh at the expense of 
ege production and hens that lay persist- 
ently and freely, all on the same ration 
andin the same pen. Itis not a matter 
of breed, it is an individual trait or ten- 
dency When we find a strain that has 
been bred for egg production by select- 
ing breeders of a persistent laying habit, 
mated to sons of such layers we find a 
strain that will containa good propor- 
tion of good layers and this regardless of 
breed. 

The Minorcas as a breed have the rep- 
utation of producing the largest eggs. 
The eggs are white. The Leghorns asa 
breed lay small white eggs but strains of 
Leghorns have been produced that lay 
egys of good size when the pullets are 
allowed to mature before laying. The 
Asiatics lay eggs that are more or less 
brown and large or small according to 
strain and individual habit or the fruit- 
fulness and length of laying periods. 
The American breeds lay all kinds of 
eggs according to individual develop- 
ment and breeding or the particular 
strain exhibited. 

From what I have written I hope that 
the beginner will discover my point, 
which is; select the breed that you like 
best and stick to it asa breed, but en- 
deavor to get individual birds that will 
meet your requirements, not only in 
appearance but in productiveness; and 
remember that many much-mooted ques- 
tions regarding the laying qualities of 
breeds are really traceable to certain 
strains of those breeds and to the good 
or bad qualities of individual birds.— 
Poultry Standard. 


Weak Places in Artificial Brooding. 


People can overwork and get so tired 
that they can sleep standing up or sitting 
down, but it is not the natural way, it 
does not bring the natural rest. This 
way of sleeping is no more unnatural for 
people than it is for little chicks to lie 
down and sleep. The writer is not a 
scientist, a professor or even an expert, 
much less a good writer; yet my oppor- 
tunities for making discoveries are good. 
| have discovered that little chicks as 
well as birds and all animals are born 
into this part of the world to immediately 
adjust themselves to what people call 
comfortable temperatures (70 to 80 de- 
grees) even infants are not excepted. 
The popular idea with brooders is to 
start the chicks off under a temperature 
of nearly 100 and gradually lower it to 75 
or 80. Where this theory originated no 
one knows, but this is not what I am 
getting at. 

On a hot day this season I was watch- 
ing a hen and brood of chicks, the hen 
was panting and the chicks had their 
mouths open, yet the chicks ran under 
the hen and went to sleep. I had seen 
this same thing over and over but never 
had given it any thought. JI went and 
picked up one of the chicks and it tried 
to getaway. I laid itin one hand and 
put the other hand on its back and in a 
few minutes it was asleep. 

After thinking awhile I remembered 
that my mother had raised pet chicks 
forty years ago by putting them in a lined 
basket with a cloth bagging down on 
their backs. No other heat than their 
own bodies was applied, yet the temper- 
ature outside of the basket could be most 
anything from freezing to warm. Then 
a circumstance that happened ten years 


ago came to mind, which was this: To- 
wards the latter part of April a light skift 
of snow fell during the night, next morn- 
ing, while doing the chores, I noticed a 
hen coming up from a slough with some 
small chicks; they were making slow 
progress, yet just the same she trailed 
seven little chicks to the hen house, 
through snow deep enough to make 
tracks. I followed the tracks back and 
found the nest some 500 feet from the 
poultry house with seven empty shells. 

While thinking back over this circum- 
stance an occurrence that happened in 
my own town here came to mind: W. F. 
Holcomb set a Partridge Cochin hen two 
years ago in early March. When the 
hatch came off the weather was moder- 
ate, but when the chicks were some ten 
days old and doing finely it turned sud- 
denly cold one night. The hen was hov- 
ering the chicks iu the corner ona bare 
barn floor. Next day Mr. Holcomb no- 
ticed that the chicks got around queer 
and he examined them and found their 
feet had been frozen, in a few days their 
frozen toes came off, but just the same 
the chicks lived and grew into big, 
healthy fowls. 

This is no fish story, only the inexpe- 
rienced will be incredulous. Experienced 
poultry raisers, by the hen method, will 
not doubt a word of my statement. If 
they have hada long and varied experi- 
ence they will remember similar occur- 
ences, and yet (like myself) they perhaps 
attached no special importance to the 
circumstances at the time. Now to my 
discovery: It’s as simple as rolling off a 
log. The little chicks have sleepy nerves 
on their backs, and your Uncle Jack is 
here to tell you, that if you apply some- 
thing for these nerves to get up against, 
they will generate enough heat, with their 
own bodies, to keep them warm enough 
in any ordinary weather (60 to 80 de- 
grees) if the chicks are in most any kind 
of box, that will hold a large portion of 
the heat generated. A box full of little 
chicks makes just as much heat as a box 
full of hens. See? 

Most any kind of old hencan keepa 
brood of chicks comfortable hovering 
out of doors, when the weather is quite 
cool, don’t imagine for a minute that she 
applies 95 to 100 degrees all over said 
chicks, not by any means. She applies 
a little direct heat to their backs, but 
their legs are just as cool as her legs, and 
the hen’s body is perhaps no warmer 
than their bodies, except the protection 
the feathers give her, and even then no 


one has proven that the down on the| 


small chicks does not protect it to some 
extent. 

While I am atit I want to make an- 
other statement that cannot be disputed, 
it is simply that the mortality of brooder 
chicks reflects on the method of artificial 
hatching through creating a suspicion 
that incubator hatched chicks may not be 
as strong. A mistaken idea of course, 
but I predict that unless brooder methods 
improve that incubators will be another 
twenty yearstrying to convinee all they 
poultry raisers that it is a profitable way 
to hatch eggs. 

But brooder methods will improve. 
Some of the theories are so absurd that 
real poultry raisers will go to thinking on 
their own account. I would not like to 
be understood as advocating cold brood- 
ers under all circumstances. I want to 
say that what heat is applied should be 
to their backs and not too much of it 
either. If the brooder house can be kept 
at a temperature 75 or even 70, brooder 
lamps can be dispensed with if the brood- 
ers are made right. Iam conscious of 


using too much space with a brooder 
write up, but my spell is on (writing 
spell, I mean). 

Let us consider another side of the 
baby chick. July hatched chicks are up 
against a hot proposition, so hot in fact, 
that July hatched chicks are considered 
hard to raise. Lice and mites make it 
warm for them sometimes, but the warm- 
est thing is a hot sun when it is 100 in the. 
shade. They get over-heated, a sun- 
stroke, as it were; a chill follows it, and 
the next thing a fever. Usually it takes 
a chick three to five days to get sick and 
as long to die. Bowel trouble devel- 
opes, the direct cause of the over-heating. 
Over-heating affects the bowels of all 
living things, people and infants not 
excepted. 

Pile up, did you say? Yes, pile up, 
but the piling up is done on a different 
plan from whata great many think. The 
piling up is simply crawling under—that all 
important back of theirs is lonesome, and 
with a sick chick it is even more marked. 
Like a sick child, they want to be moth- 
ered, comforted, and when they craw! un- 
der in a weak condition they are not able 
to extricate themselves even if they could 
reason out the how. 

The easiest chick chilled is one that 
has been roasted, kept too warm, but it 
is not the natural chill (the kind that 
comes to a healthy, robust chick that is 
getting cold), it’s a chill from the effects 
of the roasting and its weak conditions, 
etc., etc. 

I remember now a remark that I heard 
my father make some forty years ago; it 
was, that pet chickens never died. unless 
you stepped on them. My mother was a 
great hand for gathering up orphan 
chicks.—W. /. Johnson, in Poultry Trib. 


Economy. 
(Written for the Eastern Poultryman.) 

Economy is wealth. To the poultry- 
men, more than to those in many other 
occupations, does this maxim apply. His 
business is made up of small items, so 
that saving in every way possible is not 
only a wise plan, but is a necessity if suc- 
cess is to be attained. 

For a poultry breeder to practice econ- 
omy would not be for him to deprive the 
fowls of any necessity. That must not 
be done, for instead of economy it would 
be wasting. What the fowls need, such 
as food, grit, etc., must be supplied and 
there would be no economy in trying to 
save by depriving them of such. 

But it is economy to avoid overfeeding. 
Do not feed them more than they need, 
but be sure that they have just the quan- 
tity that they do need. 

Economy 1s possible in many ways. In 
making a building warm we can save in 
the winter feed bill, as the fowls do not 
need so much food if kept in a warm 
house asina cold one. But it is not 
alone in cost of feed that we can save, by 
having the house warm, but also in the 
eggs produced or the growth the fowls 
would make. 

Do not attempt to economize by using 
cheap grain or any kind of damaged food 
for the poultry. Besure that the food is 
clean and sweet even if it costs a little 
more than the inferior grades. 

Getting the greatest profit is economy. 
The little leaks and wastes may greatly 
lessen what would otherwise be a good 
result, 

Economize when possible, but in the 
cases mentioned above, do not attempt 
to ‘save at the spigot and lose at the 
bung,’’ else you would be considered 
“penny wise and pound foolish.”’ 

Mrs. M. F. KITTRELL. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER LAYING. 


A Matter Simply of Properly Balanced 
Rations and Care—Abundant Laying 
No Obstacle to Fertility. 


Doubt of the possibility of satisfactory 
laying by mature hens in autumn and 
winter is not yet completely relegated to 
the limbo of ezploded impossibilties, 
where it belongs. Many people still 
rely on pullets solely for autumn and win- 
ter eggs. Experienced poultrymen as- 
sert positively or suggest doubtfully that 
if hens lay heavily in the winter they will 
lay badly in spring, or fertility will 
then be poor. All these defects, when 
they exist at all, are surely caused by in- 
judicious feeding and general mainten 
ance. The first requisite of winter laying 
by hens is early moulting. Ifhens moult 
from July to September, are kept in fine 
health during the moult, are fed properly 
during and after the moult, they will be- 
gin to lay somewhere between September 
15 and October 31. In different years we 
have had yearling and two year-old 
White Wyandottes start laying from Sep- 
tember 26 to October 29. These hens 
have laid from sixty to seventy-six eggs 
each prior to February 10. Every egg 
laid after February 10 up to late in July 
has been incubated, and every one proved 
fertile. In some hatches every egg set 
of certain hens has produced a live, strong 
chick. Out of one hatch of twenty-eight 
chicks twenty-fonr were raised to maturi- 
ty. These facts seem to dispose of all 
the doubts previously referred to herein. 

It is not necessary to keep birds in 
warm houses to obtain winter eggs, and 
it isnot advisable to do so. Fowls have 
no overcoats for outdoors, so it is not 
proper to coddle them during nights 
when they have to be exposed during 
days. The better way is to feed them so 
they have plenty of rich blood, fine circu- 
lation, profuse, dense plumage, and then 
make them hustle. They will then be 
indifferent to cold. For the laying before 
referred to, the fowls roosted in a house 
built of single one-inch rough boards, 
battened over spaces between boards. 
The temperature inside- became so low 
that droppings were hard frozen every 
morning that the temperature was 28 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or below outdoors. 
The hens had a scratching shed, with 
plenty of litter, and were forced to make 
the most of it. 

The houses ought to be draught proof, 
water tight, accessible to plenty of sun- 
light throughout, cleanly, and not damp. 
The hens should have the best possible 
scratching facilities, in an open shed 
wind tight on three sides, open to the 
south. There ought to be not less than 
six inches in depth of well broken up 
litter, so that food will be hard to find. 
If it requires the greater part of each day 
for the hens to find the morning scratch- 
ing food, so much the better. 

The food should be balanced, made up 
of grain, green food or its best equiva- 
lent, and animal food, having a nutritive 
ratio of from 1 to 4 up to 1 to 6, accord- 
ing to weather, general climate and 
breed. The wider ratio for the coldest 
climate. 

Some people plainly state that they are 
trying to force hens to give their whole 
possible life-time product in one year or 
two years. Some of these force laying 
by deleterious stimulation. Thatis un- 
wise. Others unknowingly cause degen- 
eration by palpably imperfect rations. 
That is ignorance. What will our future 
fowls be like if such maintenance remains 


general? They will be decrepit or there 
will not be any. , 

Wecan breed up, feed up, our fowls 
to great egg product without stimulation, 
without forcing and without degenera- 
tion. We have one hen that has been 
made to lay all the eggs that we knew 
how to make her lay, ever since she 
started as a pullet. She is more than 
three years old now, and has laid more 
eggs this year than in any previous year. 
She is certainly one of the 200 egg type, 
and we have raised to maturity every 
chick we have ever hatched from her | 
eggs. Her eggs are often quite unfertile, | 
for she hates males, but when at all fer- 
tilized the eggs produce chicks of super- 
lative vitality. Some have been hatched 
this year, some all three years. One of 
her daughters from her pullet egg is our 
second best hen now. 

None of our birds ever get pepper or 
any nostrums whatsoever. Vigorous 
fowls will obtain all they need for eggs 
from judiciously balanced foods. It is 
useless to retain any fowls that are not 
vigorous. 

Get eggs in autumn and winter from 
pullets yearlings, two-year-olds or any 
age. Get eggs wheneveryoucan. Hatch 
them whenever you wish. Get them 
from vigorous fowls, housed decently, 
without coddling, without stimulation, 
fed on good food and nothing else. I 
don’t believe that it is essential that any 
hen should become degen_rate, used up, 


exhausted, even if she lays three hundred 
eggs in a year. 

We shall probably in time learn as 
twuch about hens as is now known about 
cows, but we are far from that now. It 
is better to think about how much we 
don’t know than to crow about how much 
we do know. If our progress is on right 
lines, our birds are yet in the formative 
stage. I do wish that organized efforts 
at progress could be directed a little less 
exclusively to feathers, combs, eyes, ear 
lobes and beaks.— 7ribuue Farmer. 


Flavoring Duck Meat. 


Competition brings improvements. 
Advancements must be made by the indi- 
vidual or firm if they desire to remain on 
the road that leads to success. 

The poultry business is no exception to 
this rule; the old law of the best article 
produced for the least cost will in the end 
bring in the best returns, is good all over 
this gray world. It is good in the show 
room, and it is good in the market stall. 
We all are looking for something good, 
and after that something better, and if we 
have not been able to produce that some- 
thing better ourselves, we are apt to use 
the coin that a kind father left us, to buy 
something better produced by somebody 
else who had more brains or more brawn, 
or both. 

To raise quality is one thing, to raise 
quantity another, but to raise quality and 
quantity is the latest game—and it is tak- 
ing—of the up-to-date or down-to-date 
duckman. 

The wholesale Pekin Duck market has 
been subjected toso many ups and downs 
in recent years, that improvements are 
apt to be looked at with a wicked twinkle 
in our eye. 

A lot of men call a duck a duck, and 
five pounds of meat are five pounds of 
meat, and that is all thereistothat. You, 
kind reader, and I, know that there may 
be a difference; not all five pounds of 


meat are alike as to toughness, not all 
are alike as to age, etc.; and looking 
deeper into it, not all meat that is sold is 


good and wholesome, at least chances are 
against it. 

The products of larger duck plants, in 
spite of trade marks and assurances, 
written or implied, are often hard pressed 
by the small duck crops of the men or 
women that have only just a few birds. 
but who gave them a little of everything 
that the farm and house afforded, who 
knew how to keep them a growing and a 
fattening, and who know how to dress 
and sell them. 

Yes sir, side issue ducks are often in 
demand when the culinary qualities of 
the buyer are developed, his second 
choice are the large fellows that are 
gulpers of cornmeal, middlings and bran, 
but that are lacking the fine delicate taste 
cultivated in the ones raised under more 
natural conditions. 

The healthiest meat is always, and 
always will be procured under the condi- 
tion approaching a natural growth. 

The superfibity as we force it in our 
ducklings must and does lack the gamey 
taste, the taste that first made duck meat 
attractive to mankind. A _ large bird 
having the meat peculiarities of the Teal, 
the Canvas-Backs, and the Drivers, that 
is what the up-to-date duck men are 


| after. 


To uphold the quality in the quantity, 
artificial flavoring has been resorted to. 
Celery has often been used. Some use 
the seed, ground fine, and mix it with 
the soft feed. Start with five per cent 
five weeks of age, quit using it three days 
before killing, and leave off then with 25 
per cent. 

The Long Jsland and Allentown duck 
farms have used celery and found it prac- 
ticable. The Atlantica Farm used the 
seed, others used refuse celery, gathered 
at the green grocers and restaurants, 
chopped this fine and fed it to the ducks 
instead of green stuff to the extent of 
about 25 per cent. My own experience 
has convinced me that it does improve 
the meat, and customers are willing to 
pay from 3 to 5 cents per pound more for 
the meat if a guarantee as to the feeding 
goes along. If aman or woman is _ will- 
ing to pay that much more, must there 
not be something in the celery problem? 

Canvas-backs having feasted on the 
wild celery beds in and near the Chesa- 
peake Bay in Maryland are demanding 
from $2 to $3 more per pair than if shot 
prior to this or if bagged at any other 
place. 

The celery does it, the celery gave 
them a flavor, and the flavor demands 
the coin. Experiments are now in prog- 
ress in the old country, notably in the 
country districts of Holland and France, 
as to the use and practicability of winter- 
green, vanilla and ginger in improving 
the taste of artificially fattened ducks and 
capons. 

Let us await the verdict with suspense, 
or better yet, let us try something else, 
let us feed berries, the flavors in natural 
state, and let us see if the carcass will tell 
the tale. 

Turkeys are, as we all know, able to 
turn berries and wild seeds into a good 
meat, why should not our old duck be 
able to do it? She is fitted out with a 
good digestion, and could give spades to 
the turkey evenin the quantity consumed. 
Who has a natural place for to try it ?— 
T. F. Jager, in Poultry Standard. 


A splendid food for bone, meat and 
feathers is milk and wheat. 


To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream 
Separators. Book ‘‘Business Dairying” and Cata- 
logue 245 free. W. Chester, Pa. 
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Chickens in Hawaii. 
Coutinued from Page 7. 


Cook, on his voyage of exploration, was 
supplied with chickens at Waimea, on 
Kauai, in the early part of 1778. This 
fact indicates that fowls were on the 
islands previous to the advent of the first 
whites and under some degree of domes- 
tication. The ‘native hen,” as it is 
called, was small, and the eggs, likewise 
small, were not of a good flavor. The 
hens were at that time reported to be 
good layers, good setters and excellent 
mothers. Whether any historlcal value 
cai be attached to this native bird as re- 
gards the early settlement of the islands 
is a question. Nevertheless, if the true 
native chicken could be found at this day 
its identity might be determined and its 
history traced back to the country from 
which it came. This is not an easy mat- 
ter, however, and would require the 
efforts of poultry experts of both the 
European and Asiatic countries. The 
mountains at the present day are the 
homes of the many so-called ‘‘wild’’ 
chickens and turkeys. It is here that the 
true native chicken would probably be 
found. Even here, however, there isa 
chance of error, in that the climate is so 
equitable that domesticated chickens 
might find their way to the mountains 
and survive and cross with the native 
birds. In this sameconnection the native 
chicken might be used as a stock on 
which to breed systematically to procure 
a bird well adapted to tropical climates, 
and one which would resist the diseases 
which so infest the tropical poultry yard. 
The native fowl is described as being 
smallin body, with short legs, and gener- 
ally light in weight, probably resembling 
the Leghorns in mode of life. As far 
back as 1848, and probably earlier, the 
foreign settlers of these islands interested 
themselues in the improvement of the 
native stock by crossing them with intro- 
duced breeds, and at this time records 
show the following breeds, or classes of 
breeds, were represented on the Hawaiian 
Islands: A native chicken, or that which 
was found in existence here at the discov- 
ery of the islands; the frizzled fowl, sup- 
posed to have been orfginally imported 
trom Japan; a mixed Malay, of which the 
cock is a great fighter; the Cochin China; 
the Shanghai; and the Spanish. Game 
fowls were imported from Valparaiso, as 
well as the Frizzled, although the latter 
were supposed to be natives of Japan. 
Cross-breeding was indulged in, as will 
be seen from the following quotation from 
the report of the committee on poultry, 
Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society, 
1852: 

“The principal stocks on these islands 
are composed of crosses between the na- 
tive hen, Shanghais, Malays, and Spanish 
fowls.’’ 

These mixtures, then, form part of the 
common mixed breeds of the present day, 
which will be found quartered in the na- 
tive huts or sharing food with the pigs, 
dogs, ducks, water buffaloes, and even 
the inmates of some industrious Chinese 
houses. 

Pure breeds of White Leghorns, White 
\Vyandottes, Black Spanish, an occasional 
Plymouth Rock, Brown Leghorns, and 

3rahmas are sometimes seen. It is quite 

natural to suppose that from time to time 
representatives of the most of the stan- 
dard breeds have been imported, leaving 
their traces in the mongrel breed which 
is generally seen in the yards. 

Chicken raising is an extremely uncer- 
tain industry in the Territory of Hawaii, 
as evinced by the high prices both of eggs 


and poultry, live or dressed. Fresh eggs 
sell in the Honolulu market from 45 to 
60 cents per dozen, while the ruling prices 
for live fowls range trom $12 to $18 per 
dozen, depending on their age, condition 
and breed. For pure-bred fowls even 
higher prices are asked and given. This 
condition of scarcity is unusual in any 
country. It makes eggs and chickens a 
luxury only within the means of the well- 
to-do, instead of contributing to the daily 
bill of fare of all the people. 

In the country districts the mongoose 
has much to do with this state of affairs, 
because of his preference for young chick- 
ens, but even in the towns, where the 
mongoose is seldom seen, poultry raising 
is and has been a precarious industry as 
far back as authentic records extend. 
This is mainly because of the great num- 
ber of diseases prevalent here, as else- 
where in the tropics. Chief among these 
is a malady commonly known as sore 
head, which decimates the flocks at the 
time when the chicks are being weaned 
by the mother hen. Roup, diarrhcea, 
cholera, and especially colds and pneu- 
monia, are also too prevalent, while lice 
and intestinal worms do their share to- 
wards depleting the chicken yards. 
Most of these diseases are due to neglect, 
improper care, and faulty yards and 
houses, and all are largely preventable. 

It does not require close calculation to 
show that chicken raising can be made 
profitable in these islands if. the grower 
will devote as much care and attention to 
details as in any other minor industry. 
The high prices for eggs and chickens 
and the amount consumed prove that 
such close care and attention to the de- 
tails of the business would be profitable. 
During the year rgoo there were imported 
into Honolulu alone, from the mainland, 
about forty thousand dozen of eggs and 
about seventy-five thousand pounds of 
dressed chickens, besides numerous lots 
of live fowls. The value, wholesale, for 
imported eggs was about twelve thou- 
sand dollars, and for refrigerated chick- 
ens about the same. Thus, besides the 
home supply, there were imported for 
the use of the one island of Oahu fully 
twenty-five thousand dollars worth of 
eggs and chickens. Hawaii, Maui, 
Kauai, and the smaller islands are not 
taken into consideration in this calcula- 
tion, but a good many cases of eggs find 
their way direct to Hilo, Lahaina and 
Lehua from California. The supplying 
of steamships and sailing vessels with 
fresh eggs and live poultry ought in itself 
to be a lucrative trade. Of food there is 
plenty to raise many times the number 
of chickens now existing on Oahu. A 
brood of chickens in the dooryard, vine- 
yard, or orchard would soon pay for their 
keep in the destruction of Japanese 
beetles and other insect pests. The 
wastes from the kitchen and table could 
also be turned to more general account. 
Clean houses, nests and roosts, pure 
water, good food, plenty of sunshine and 
shelter from the winds, a dust bath, 
some broken coral, daily care to keep 
the birds healthy, and instant isolation of 
ailing members of the flock will doa 
great deal to lower the price and increase 
the sales of fresh eggs and spring chick- 
ens in Hawaii.—7. F. Sedgwick, Agri- 
culturist, Hawaii Eaperiment Station. 


Keep Hunting. 


One continual hunt should be kept up 
amongst your flock of fowls to cull out 
poor quality, poor layers and non-pro- 
ducers. The only way to make fowls pay 


is to have none but the best. Only have 
and keep the very best of all you have 
now or may have. Cull out all the time 
the poor egg-producers if you wisha large 
egg-yield. If your desire is to have clear, 
pure white fowls cull out and get rid of 
all that have the least taint of any bad 
color in plumage; or, in other words, cull 
out and get rid of every feature that is 
undesirable in your flock and only keep 
the good quaiity that is in line with your 
wish as to quality of production. 

Follow this plan throughout the whole 
year. Ifitisa large egg-yield that you 
desire, hatch only from the hens that lay 
the largest number of eggs and use males 
only that come from large egg-producers. 


In this way you will root out all the slug-- 


gards and non-producers, and it is possi- 


ble to add considerable each year to your | 


average egg-production, but in doing this 
you cannot always hold the most desirable 
breed-shape in your fowls. The heavy 
egg-producers seem to grow away in some 
cases from what might be called exhibi- 
tion form; as, for instance, the best exhi- 
bition Brahma or Cochin may not be such 
prolific egg-producers as some of this 
kind that are not so perfect in show type 
or form. 

The profuse plumage on the exhibition 
Cochin or Brahma detracts from their 
egg-production, but for producing exhibi- 
tion specimens such high-class specimens 
are invaluable. This shows the plain 
meaning of ‘‘like producing like.’’ If for 
prolific egg-production breed only from 
strong, heavy layers; if for exhibition, 
breed from the very highest quality pro- 
ducers of the best. If this same line is 
carried out for size, shape, color, type, or 
egg-production, and selections made at 
all times to conform to that we wish to 
produce, we can gain the desired end 
providing we keep at it till the desired 
feature is thoroughly stamped into the 
blood-lines of yourstock. It is useless 
to hope to gain all these or even part of 
them in one year or even two. Keep 
gaining by hunting out and discarding 
all that is undesirable and holding to the 
good only.— The Feather. 


A Strong Combination. 


While the whales are swallowing the 
smaller fishes in sea of poultry journal- 
ism, it may interest our readers to know 
that we have perfected arrangements 
whereby we can fnrnish a yearly sub- 
scription each to Fancy Fowls, The 
Michigan Poultry Breeder and EASTERN 
POULTRYMAN, all for 50 cents. No one 
poultry journal gives the quantity, qual- 
ity and variety of reading matter that is 
embraced in these three papers, pub- 
lished in different sections of the coun- 
try, and all devoted to the up-building of 
the poultry industry. See advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. E. E. Peacock, the well-known 
breeder of Barred Rocks and White 
Wyandottes is now poultry editor of 
Turf, Farm and Home, Waterville, Me. 

Mr. Peacock is a thoroughly capable 
man for this position, possessing as_ he 
does, a thorough knowledge of poultry 
culture, easy expression of ideas, and all 
the qualities of a gentleman. 


Give plenty of exercise. The hen is a 
scratching animal and those poultry keep- 
ers living in villages, having only small 
space for their flocks, should not omit 
furnishing the inducements to this exer- 
cise. 
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BANTAMS. 


COLDEN SEABRIGHT BANTAMS, Eggs from 
Boston winners, $2.50 pe1_15,$4 00 per 30. No stock 
forsale. E.S. BROWNELL, Springfield, Vermont, 


MINORCAS. 


MINORCAS. S. C. White Minorcas, pure stock 
and first class layers. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Poor 
hatches duplicated at half price. W. H. BRAZIER, 
41-2 East St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


TIOGA YARDS, High class, Line bred, White and 
Black Minorcas. Trios, $6.00, pairs, $4.50, cocks, 
$3.50, hens, $1.50. My stock is equal to the best, and 
I sell nothing but first class birds. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. L. D. CLARK, Apalachin, N. Y. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Thoroughbred Buff 
Plymouth Rocks bred to the highest standard of 
excellence. Eggs for hatching $1.00. White Fantail 
Pigeons $2.00 a pair. FRANK GANNON, Union 
St., West Haven,Conn. ~ 


LEGHORNS. 


LEGHORNS. 5S. C. Buff Leghorns, large extra 
heavy layers. Won 1st Pen at Kennebunkport, Me., 
Farmers’ Club Fair, 1901. Bred for egg production. 
Eggs $1.00 per 13. Write. Address JUNIOR 
SMITH BROS., Kennebunkport, Me. 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Large extra layers 
Won first cock, first and second pullets, Lynn, Mass. 
1900 ; also first for best large white eggs. Choice S. 
C. Rhode Island Reds also. Eggs15, $1.00. Write. 
HARRY NUNAN, Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


GEORGES VALLEY POULTRY YARDS. Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks. Prolific layers of large brown eggs. Eggs 
for hatching 75c per 13, 4 settings $a.50, from my best 
pens, Stock always for sale. E. N. PENNEY, 
Warren, Maine. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. From both S. C. and 
R.C. Rhode Island Reds, Cushman and Gunston 
Strain. Also from my White Wyandottes, great 
layers, Dunston and Mack Strain. Eggs, $1.00 per 
15. ARTHUR E. JORDAN, Fair View Farm, 
Lisbon, Me. 


SINGLE COMB R. I. REDS. Prize winners at 
Lewiston, Dec., 1go1, 1st cockerel, rst hen, 3d cockerel, 
3d pullet. Eggs $1.50 per 15. GEO. B. JACOBS, 
Stroudwater, Maine. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. Rose and Single Comb. 
Eggs from Philadelphia, Pan-American, Boston and 
New York, winners. $2.00 per setting, $5.00 per 
o. Circularand standard free. JOHN CROWTHER, 
ecretary of Rhode Island Red Club, Fall River, 
Mass. 
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CARDS. 


BELGIAN HARES. 


FERRETS. 


FINER THAN SILK. Good healthy stock four 
months old. $2.00 per pair. Breeders, $3.00 per pair. 
Good Tested Breeders, $5.00 per pair. J. L. FREED, 
Souderton, Pa. 


BROODERS. 


Old Homestead Brooders. ‘‘ Best on Earth.” In- 
door, Outdoor, Top Heat, Fire Proof. Will raise 
every chick. Illustrated Catalogue free. OLD 
HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 


COCHINS. 


BUFF COCHINS. Spangler Bros. will sell eggs 
from their New York, Philadelphia, Hagerstown, 
Washington, etc., winners, at $3.00 per 13. Winning 
at Hagerstown, 1st cock, rst pen, rst and 3rd _pullets, 
2nd hen. Stock forsale. SPY POULTRY YARDS, 
Hanover, Pa. 


PARTRIDGE COCHINS. Frank E. Silloway, 
breeder of Partridge Cochins, has for sale the first 
prize cock in Novice Class at the Boston show; also 
three choice breeding Cockerels; also Light Brahma 
Cockerels and a few White Wyandottes. FRANK E. 
SILLOWAY, Fountain Park Poultry Yard, Newbury- 
port, Mass. 


EGGS. 


CUT PRICE on eggs after May 15, $1.00 buys 12 
Pearl Guinea, Pekin or Indian Runner Duck eggs, 15 
Wyandotte, Brahma, P. Rock, R. I. Red or Buff 
Cochin Bantam eggs from our best stock. Homing 
Pigeons. WM. HUNTER, Peterboro, N. H. 


INCUBATOR EGGS half price—Hawkin’s strain 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, ¢1 per 30; $2.50 per 100. 
Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, $1.50 per 10. Pedi- 
greed Belgian Hares. Catalozue. Member Ameri- 
can Plymouth Rock Club guaranteeing fair dealing. 
ELMER GIMLIN, Rosemond, IIl. 


EGGS from my White Wyandottes, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks and Blue Red Pit Games, $1 for 15, 
$4 for 100. White Wyandottes and White Plymouth 
Rocks, Hawkins strain; Buff Rocks, Higgins strain. 
EUREKA POULTRY FARM, Falmouth, Me. 


LOOKOUT HILL POULTRY FARM, Millis, 
Mass. Cockerels, pairs and trios of R. I. Reds, Mot- 
tled Anconas, Barred, White and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff and White Wyandottes, S. C. Brown and 
Buff Leghorus, R. C. Brown Leghorns, Lt. Brahmas 
and Buff Orpingtons. Prices reasonable. Eggs, $1.00 
per 13, $5.00 per 100. Send for catalogue. 


Big mail for Poultrymen. _Insert your name in our 
Poultry Directory and you will receive poultry papers, 
fruit papers, catalogues, etc., every day. All we ask 
is ten cents, silver. POULTRY DIRECTORY CO., 
Dept. 2, Box 763, Goshen, Ind. 


PHEASANTS. 


JOHN E. DAVIS & BROTHER, Marblehead, 
Mass. Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds that are 
Rose Combs, bring you prizes, lay you large 
brown eggs and hatch you chicks you will be proud of, 
Eggs, $2.00 per 13. Chicks in season. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize winning stock bred for utility and quality, dark 


brown egg strain. A trial convinces. Special matings. | 


Eggs, $1.00 per 15. Member R. I. Red Club, RHODE 


ISLAND RED POULTRY YARDS, Stanton St.,| 


Malden, Mass. 


ENGLISH AND MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS. 
Setting $1.50. Golden and Silver Pheasants $3 75 
setting. Hamburgs, Anconas, Indian Runner Ducks, 
Seabright Bantams 85 cts. per setting. Fantails all 
colors ( Haverneyer) $1.75 pair. Fancy Pigeons 60 
cts. upwards. Illustrated pamphlet, directions raising 
pheasants, breeders points, exchanges, all breeds, 10 
cts. FERD. SUDOW, Amityville, N. Y. I pay 
40 cts. a pair and express for pigeons. Stamp for reply. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WYANDOTTES. 


My PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES won at Boston 
ist, and 6th cockerels, 2ndand 4th hens, 2nd and 6th 


pullets; and 4 specials; Philadelphia, 2nd Cockerel. | 


Malden, 3 firsts. 
ister 


3rd cocks; Brockton, rst hen; 
Stock for sale. Eggs $3.00 and $5.00 per 15. 
MANLEY, Maplewood, Mass. 


DO YOU WANT fine healthy stock, good layers, 
line bred? If so, try some of my W. Wyandottes, 
Single Comb White Leghorns and Buff Cochin Ban- 
tams. I guarantee satisfaction. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
THOMAS HARTLEY, Castile, N. Y. 


LANGSHANS. 


BLACK AND WHITE LANGSHANS. Winners 
at America’s leading shows, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, have been produced from eggs that I sold at 
$3.00 per 15, $5.00 per 30. I can also offer some 
special bargains in stock of both varieties. A trio of 


. either variety at $5.00. Better trios, $10.00. GEO. 


P. COFFIN, Freeport, Maine. 


SUPPLIES. Copper Bands, 80cts. per 100; 
Aluminum Bands, $1.00 per 100; Chicken Punches, 
25 cts., 35 cts., and 50 cts. each; Automatic 
Grit or Shell Boxes, 25 cts. each; Big Bundle Poultry 
Papers, ro cts; Pintof Ink, rocts. Fanciers’ Books, 
Fountains, etc. Catalogues free. RALPH L. 
WHEELER, (E. P. ) Lowell Mass. 


TRAP NESTS. 


IDEAL TRAP NESTS are perfectly adapted to any 
location in the pen, They are used in more large 
flocks (the most exacting test), and have received 
higher endorsements from those who know than any 
other trap nest on earth. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Circular free. FRANK O. WELLCOME, Box D, 
Yarmouth, Maine. 


SUPPLIES. 


SEA SHELLS for Poultry and Pigeons. In sacks, 
good burlap, too lb. sack, socts. Ton lot, $8.50. 
Sample 2 cts. GUILFORD SHELL CONCERN, 
Guilford, Conn, 


Ferrets: the poultryman’s friend, will kill rats, hunt 
rabbits, etc. Finest stock in the land, healthy and 
good workers, every poultryman should keep a fe ret 
to destroy rats. _ Price right. THE J. F. NELSUN 
POULTRY FARM, London, Penna. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


FOR Golden or Silver Penciled Wyandottes, leg- 
horns, any variety, or Game or Ornainental Bantams, 
(Wyandottes preferred). One Mexican Saddle, a 
good one. All stock must be first-class. JOSEPH L. 
SHULL, 117 North Perry St., Johnstown, N. Y. 


If You fiave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 


THE EASTERN 
POULTRYMAN. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


The Buff Leghorn. 


The Buff Leghorn is comparatively 
speaking anew variety, and it is only 
within the last few years that it has 
attained its present degree of perfection, 
until now it occupies one of the foremost 
places at our poultry shows. 

Comparisons are always odious, to the 
other class, so suffice it to say that after 
several years of experimenting with dif- 
ferent varieties, I finally decided on the 
Buff Leghorn as being the most profitable 
as well as beautiful variety of fowls. 
They are hardy, mature quickly, and 
begin to lay when five or six months old. 

They have become so celebrated as 
egg producers, particularly in the winter, 
as to justly lay claim to the title of ever- 
lasting layers which has been given them 
by some breeders. 

Another breeder has designated them 
as ‘“‘non setters,’’ and this term is not far 
wide of the mark. 

An annoyance one meets with in many 
varieties is their constant desire to incu- 
bate. The name Leghorn has always 
been synonymous with good layers, but 
the Buff surpasses the other varieties of 
that class, from the fact that while it lays 
even more eggs, it also lays a much 
larger egg. 

At the Eastern Ontario Poultry Show 
at Ottawa, February to to 14, Ig02, ina 
class of ten entries of white eggs, one 
dozen of Buff Leghorn eggs got first 
place, in competition with Minorcas, 
Black Spanish, and all layers of white 
eges. This is afact, so cannot be dis- 
puted. 

These facts coupled with the present 
great demand for them by fanciers, have 
placed them in the front ranks. If you 
are thinking of keeping poultry, or are 
dissatisfied with the variety you have, 
give the Buff Leghorn a trial, and I am 
certain you will never have cause to re- 
gret it. Get good stock from a reliable 
breeder, and good results are sure to 
follow. — 

We hope that every person interested 
in this-popular breed will join the Ameri- 
can Buff Leghorn Club, as it only costs 
$1, and the benefits are worth five times 
the cost to the members and the breed. 

‘ Jas. Dunpas. 
Deer Park, Ont. 
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Fishers 


island 


Barred and White Plymouth Rocks and 


Gornish 


Indian Games. 


Have won hundreds of the highest awards at New York, Boston, Toronto, Hag- 
erstown, Pittsburg, and other notable exhibitions all over the country, and are 


winning and breeding winners today. 


We offer exceptionally fine breeding males at fair prices. 
Our Bronze Turkeys won every first prize at New York for two years, and are 


exceptionally hardy. No more for sale th 


is season. 


Eggs that will hatch from our best prize matings, $3 per 15, $5 per 30, except 


turkeys, which are $5 per Io. 


FISHERS ISLAND FARM, Box M, 


Mention Eastern Poultryman. 


FISHERS ISLAND, N, Y. 


GOOD READING MATTER CHEAP. 


We have a few complete sets of copies of The Poultryman and Pomologist, 


18 numbers, 288 pages of practical matter 


18 Copies, 


postpaid, 


on poultry and fruit culture. 
25" cents: 


Vol. 3, EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 


12 Numbers, 


matter at a very low price. 


postpaid, 
The above offers give an opportunity to secure a large supply of good reading | 
The best offer of all: 


15 cents. 


For 50 cents we will mail you 


the above papers, 30 copies, and send the EASTERN POULTRYMAN One year. 
We can also give you some attractive offers in clubbing our paper with others. 
Let us know what papers you wish for the coming year and we will quote rates. 


Address, EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 


Tired Out 
““T was very poorly and could 
hardly get about the house. I was 
tired out all the time. Then I tried 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it only 
took two bottles to make me feel 


perfectly well.’’ 
Mrs. N.S. Swinney, Princeton, Mo. 


Tired when you go to 
bed, tired when you get 
up, tired all the time. 
| Why? Your blood is im- 
ipure. You are living on 
the border line of nerve 
exhaustion. You need | 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


$1.00 a bottle. All druggists. 


Ask your doctor what he thinks of this 
grand old family medicine. Follow his 
advice and we will be satisfied. 


Take Ayer’s Pills with the Sarsa- 
parilla. They actonthe liver, cure 
biliousness, headache,constipation. 
J.C. AYER CO.,, Lowell, Mass. 


If You fave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 


THE EASTERN 
POULTRYMAN. 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


Black MINORCAS 
2d Hen, 2d Pullet, at 
Boston, 1902. D. 
Brahmas, S.orR. 
C., W.or B.Leghorns, 
g PartridgeCochins, 
Black Langshans, 
Colored Muscovey 
Ducks. Stock cheap 


GREENE Bros. 
INSTER, MASS. 


224 Pleasant Street, LEOM 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 
White Plymouth Rocks 


My White Rocks won first, second and third on 
chicks, Barred Rocks won second on chicks at the 
State Fair, 1902. Have bred for winter layers of dark 
brown eggs for 12 years. Some nice cockerels for sale 
at reasonable prices. 


Geo. A. Jones, 527,Court Street, 
a. . 


AUBURN, MAINE 


THE HIGHLAND LOFTS. 


White Fantails Exclusively. 


Winner of rst and 3rd cock and rst and 2nd hen at 
The Maine State Show, 1rg01. Orders booked for 
birds to be delivered after September, 1902. My lofts 
contain some of the best blood in the country. 


W. EDWARD SCOTT, Prop., 
244 Woodfords St., WOODFORDS, ME. 


Eggs 40cts. per Dozen. 


Eggs will soon be 40 cts. a dozen and in 
some places 50 cts. 

Do your hens lay when eggs bring 
fancy prices, or do they loaf around until 
spring? Then everybody’s hens are lay- 
ing and prices are away down. 

Try feeding Goldthwaite’s Continen- 
tal Poultry Food. It is a balanced 
ration made of the best selected grain, 
fish and meat. You will have vigorous, 
healthy egg producers if you will give 
this food a fair trial. We have proved it 
years ago. Price $1.80 per 100 Ibs. F. 
O. B. Boston. Send 2c. stamp forsample. 


E. H. DOBLE & CO. Mfrs., 


WEST QUINCY, MASS. 


It Will Bring Customers. 


General Merchants and Poultry Supply Dealers. 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 


A STRONG COMBINATION. 


By-special arrangement you can get all three (3) 
of the following one year for only 50 cts. Never an 
offer like this before. 


Fancy Fowls, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


The leading poultry organ of the South. Three 
years old, well established and prosperous, 36 to 40 
pages each month. 


Michigan Poultry Breeder, 


BatTtTce CREEK, MIcH. 


Established 1885. The publisher has devoted 14 
years ot his entire time and attention to the poultry 
industry. It’s a success, 24 pages. 


The Eastern Poultryman, 


FREEPORT, MAINE. 


Established 1899. A practical common sense poul- 
try paper published for the farmer as well as the 
fancier, and helpful to both. 


The price asked for these papers all one year is only 
50 cents, which anyone of them is worth, and you get 
| the others free. Send your subscription to anyone of 
| them. A free sample copy can be had by addressing 
each one. Better send your order now. 


NOTHING LIKE IT. 


‘4 6There never was an incubator 

catalogue issued thatapproaches 
==) our 1902 book in design, beauty, 
See worth and originality. 50 full 
fy page tinted plates. 4 reproduced 
original paintings and over 700 
original half tone illustrations. 

Wemailitfree. Write at once 
ij for Catalogue No. 66. The best 
# incubators and brooders in the 
% world are made by the 


Prairie State Incb, Co.,Homer City, Pa 


PEEP-O’-DAY 


the best one made. Portable Poultry and Brooder 
Houses, etc. We sell the metallic parts and plans to 
make our brooders so that you can save on freight 


charges. Catalogue free. E. F. HODGSON, Box 
at CUT PRICES. 


18, Dover, Mass. 
CUTS CATALOGUE FREE. 


POULTRY Cuisserecsrs 


Four for 85 Cents. 


Commercial Poultry $ .50 
Dairy and Creamery .50 
Wool Markets and Sheep .50 
Eastern Poultryman 4s 

Total, $1.75 


Our net price 85 cents for all the above papers one 
year. EasTERN PouLTRYMAN and either of the others 
a year for socts. Address, 


EASTERN POULTRYMAN, Freeport, Me. 


GUERNSEY CATTLE, 

OXFORD DOWN SHEEP, 

BERKSHIRE and OHIO CHES- 
TER SWINE. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


is the most successful 
Brooder in America. 
Our $5.00 Brooder is 


Stock is bred from the finest strains in 
the world, and are winners wherever 
exhibited. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Write for prices. 
Mention Eastern Poultryman, 


HILLSIDE FARMS, Greenville, Me, 


THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN. 
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ushman’s Light Brahmas 


Newly Hatched Chickens. Eggs for Hatching. Catalogue on Application. 


CHAS. L. CUSHMAN, 239 Minot Ave., 
~ OLD HOMESTEAD BROODER 


Is the only Brooder made in the world that will hover its a)lotted 
number of chicks until they are three months old. We make 
three sizes, 30, 50 and 100 chicks. Catalogue free. 


OLD HOMESTEAD BROODER CO., Middleboro, Mass. 
INCUBATORS 


» in the world. Our large illustrated Catalogue and Poul- 
* try Guide explains it all. Send for acopy. It’s absolute- 
ly free and worth a dollar to anyone interested in artificial 
incubation. Address 


STANDARD F. C, INCUBATOR CO., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Crystal Spring Stock Far 


R. 1. REDS. 


Owing to our removal so as to increase our capacity (as noted in these columns), we were unable to exhibit 
any of our R. IT. REDS this year, but we have that Bright, Cherry Red kind so much desired, 
which a trial will prove. 

We also have some nice White Wyandottes. Our prices for eggs are $1 per 15 for the general 
run of birds. Special matings, $1.50 per 15. 


WE ALSO HAVE PEDIGREED YORKSHIRE PIGS. 
Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year’s Subscription to this Paper, $1.00, 


GALE’S 
BARRED PLY. 
ROCKS 


are ready to win. I 
have the best lot of 
exhibition cockerels 
that I ever raised, 
also a few fine pul- 
lets. If you want 
something fine, can 
please you. Money 
back if not satisfae- 
tory. 
B. S. GALE, 
Monroe Street, 

Amesbury, Mass. 


SiO DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


ca We Ship on approval to avy person in U. S. or 

Canada without a cent deposit, and allow 10 days 

“ey free trial. You take absolutely no risk ordering from 
% us, aS you don’t pay a cent if it don’t suit you. 
\ 


f 1902 Models crm; $9 to $i5 


Guaranteed 
iN 1900 and 1901 Models ¢'%: $7 to $i 
WN 


Catalogues with large photographie engravings of our 
Bicycles & full detailed specifications sent free to any address. 
Laer 


1500 SECOND HAND WHEELS $3 to $8 
rr | 
H(i 


taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


The only perfect business machine 


( Please mention this paper.) 


BURLINGTON, 
MASS. 


E. M. COLLINS, Manacer. 


IDEAL ALUMINUM 


LEG BANDS. 


Quickly put on and guaran- 
| teed tostay on. Price post- 
paid; 12 for 20c; 25 for 35¢; 
50 for 65; too for $1. 
Sample for stamp. 


F. 0. WELLCOME, Box D, Yarmouth, Maine. 


DO NOT BUY FACTORY PRICES & FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Tires, equipment, sundries and sporting goods of all kinds, at 
half regular prices, in our big free sundry catalogue. Con- 
tains a world of usefulinformation. Write for it. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town to ride 


standard makes, many good as new 
and exhibit a sample 
1902 model Bicycle of our manufacture. You can make $10 


i 
\ 
Pa 
to $50 a week, besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


WE WANT 2 reliable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
exchange for a bicycle. Write today for free catalogue and our special offer. 


J.L. MEAD CYCLE €0., Chicago, lil. 


@ wheel until you have written for our | 


AUBURN, MAINE. 
Fitchburg Show. 


DEC. 30 to JAN. I, 1903, 
FITCHBURG, MASS., 


J. LEE FROST, Secy. 


LONG LIST OF SPECIALS. 


We pay larger prizes and more of them than any 
other show. On 16 entries, rst $1.50, 2nd $1.00, 3rd 
75¢, 4th soc, sth 25c, 


SEVEN TROPHY CUPS, 


Four Incubators, Two Bone Cutters, Roll Wire, 
Brooder, $30.00 worth of Advertising Space. $10.00 
Cash for best display of Silver Wyandottes. 
Entry Fee soc per bird. Pen $1.00. 


FREE LECTURE hy A. F. STEVENS 


on Practical Poultry Culture. 


Judges: A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, 
Mass., A. F. STEVENS, Wellesley, Mass., 
GEO. P. COFFIN, Freeport, Maine. 


White Plymouth Rocks. 


Pen No, 1, headed by a Grand White Cock, 
five point comb, and Iow tail. 

Pen 2, headed by large, five point white cockerel. 

Eggs $1.00 per Setting. 


V. H. MUTTY, So. Brewer, Maine, 


STILL 10c A YEAR. 


Until further notice you can still get the POULTRY 
BEE AND FRUIT JOURNAL for toc per year, Or 
by getting four of your friends to send with you, we 
will either extend your subscription one year or make 
you agift of a good poultry book. Send to-day—NOW 
—before it is too late, as this offer may be withdrawn 
at any time, Send your dime and get the neatest, 
boiled down, right-to-the-point, stop when-you’ve-said- 
it, monthly journal an entire year. Thirty words in 
Breeder’s Column for 25c. Display advertising 75¢ 
perinch, net. Nodiscounts for time and space. A 
guarantee of satisfaction written in every contract. 


POULTRY, BEE & FRUIT CoO., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


AT THIS TIVE 


of the year lice are most troublesome. The 
warm weather is favorable for their mul- 
tiplication. It is easier killing them now 
than during the winter months; we can get 
at them better. We have four remedies for 
lice: Powder, Ointment, Special and Liquid. 
Samples of either of the first three, 1o cents. 
each. All three 25 cents. Book Free. 

D. J. LAMBERT, Box 345, Apponaug, R. I. 


asacow 
does he, 


Does ahan hold up her eggs 


milk? To make her let them down use 
OVAMEAD, THE GREAT EGG PRODUCER 

Not a condition powder, egg-food or cure-all, 

but a specific that invigorates the egg- 
producing organs and 
CAUSES FEMALE FOWLS TO LAY 

Its effect is magical, its use harmless. Sold for 10 
years to thousands. Trial package, 25c. Regular 
size soc., 3 for $1.25. Sent by mail prepaid by all 
first-class poultry supply dealers, or 


Ovamead Mfg. Co., Box 44, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE EASTERN POULTRYMAN., 


Winners at New York, from life. 


GUNSTON’S 


to beat. On 29 entries in the following named Shows, won 29 prizes. 
including first and special and second and special. 
Haverhill, too R.I.Reds in the show,on 20 entries, won 19 prizes. 


HAWKINS’ 


ROYAL BLUE STRAIN 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. 


WYANDOTTES, “'kYER.WHITE 


AND BUFF. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 


FROM PRIZE 
MATINGS. 


ECC 


1Sitting, $5. 3 Sittings, $10. 
2 Sittings, $8. 5 Sittings, $15. 


Per 100, $20.00. 


owned. 


of America and England than all others. My 
matings for this season are the best I ever 


At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C.,in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price, 1 won 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
. 39 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. - 


Iwon 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lock Box 2 Lancaster, Mass. 


RHODE 


ISLAND REDS 


during the past season, have made a record hard 


At Boston on 5 entries, won 6 prizes 
At Lewiston on 4 entries, won four first prizes. At 
My matings are better than ever before. 


Choice Young Stock for Sale after September 1. 


H. W. GUNSTON, 


Member R. I. Red. 
Club. 


Lock Box 7, GRoveLtanpb, Mass. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 


— ONLY — 

My birds have the Rock shape, even 
buff plumage, low combs, and nice yellow 
legs. They lay a large, brown egg and 
]ots of them. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. 


JAMES H. BANKS, Westbrook, Me: 


R.1.REDS. BELGIAN HARES. 
BELGIAN HARES. R.I. REDS. 


Rhode Island Reds, Single and Rose Comb, won 19 
prizes at Boston, 1901. Houdans, Light Brahmas, 
Rairred P. Rocks, Buff P. Bantams, and Belgian Hares. 
Prize winning stock. Eggs for hatching $2.00 per 13; 
$5.00 per go. Incubator Eggs $5.00 per 100, Send 


stamp for circular, 
Daniel P. Shove, ‘coo Fall River, Mass. 


POULTRY PRINTING 


A SPECIALTY. 


Our Prices solow and stock so good they win in hot- 
test competition. Send for samples and be convinced. 


ANY CUT OF FOWLS USED FREE. 
Write for what you want. 


ELMWOOD PRESS, Elmwood, Mass. 


DRISKHKO F 


We breed for utility! 


good shape and color, have clean yellow 


as broilers and roasters our chicks bring top prices. 
specials for best R. I. Red and W. P. Rock cockere)s. _ 
Red cockerel and three pullets and for best exhibit of R. I. Reds. 


Box K, 


We have over 1,000 birds to select our breeders from,—only the best are used. 
legs and bay or 


NO EXTRAVAGANT CLAIMS 


Do I make of winnings, on boughten birds. But if you want strong, vigorous, 
good layers, I can please you I am making a leader of Barred Plymouth 


Rock Cockerels at 
$3.00 EACH. 


A. P. WINSLOW, = = FREEPORT, ME. 


BRED TO LAY EGGS AND TO WIN, 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. RHODE ISLAND REDS. (Rose, Single or Pea Comb.) 


Won rst cock, rst and 2d pullets on Leghorns at Lynn, Mass., 1900. This strain of R. I. Reds has won 
at Boston, Gloucester, Haverhill, Mass., and Lewiston, Me. Choice cockerels or pullets from hardy, 
vigorous prize stock, $2.00 each. Exhibition birds reasonable. 


HARRY C. NUNAN, Box 388, 


.. BARRED PLYMOUTH ROGKS .. 


‘‘Bdsemere Farm” 


Pure Bred. Good Layers. Hatching eggs, $1.00 per 15; $5.00 per roo. 
$1.coandup. Order ahead. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WILLIAMS &« MBETLAR, 


- New Brunswick, N™: J. 


Cape Porpoise, Maine. 


Birds, 


P. O. Box 13. 


ARM 


ROSE AND SINGLE GOMB R. I. REDS. 
BARRED AND WHITE PLYMOUTH ROGKS. 


Our birds are large, vigorous, 
red eyes. They are heavy layers in winter of large brown eggs, and 
We breed winners! At Malden, Mass., we won 20 prizes on 15 birds including 

At Lewiston, [Me., 21 prizes on 14 birds including specials for best S. C. R. I 
Send for free circular. Correspondence invited. 


ADDISON, MAINE 


